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NATALIE’S GIFT. 


BY FRANK STERNE BELL. 





T was a large, carefully kept gar- 
den, after the style of American 
gardens in our grandmothers’ 
days, with beds of usefal, pungent 
herbs distilling their odors in close 
proximity to “ hearts and rounds ” 
of brilliant carnations, flaunting 
marigolds and those dear little 
tricolored beauties known among 
country folk as * ladies’ delight.’ 
The broad walke— laid out with a 
regularity which would be con- 
sidered “such shocking taste” in 
these days, when fancy rans riot 
everywhere, and the aim at gro- 
tesqueners or luxury is not con- 

° fined alone to fashionable ward- 
robes—were as hard and trim as human industry 
mitted, shaven te a beautiful smoothness, and the 
trees and sbrube trained in the moet unexceptionable 
manner. In June you could imagine the place gor- 
geoue with great globes of Provence rosés:and stately 
‘tay lilies and Persian lilacs dripping sweetness all ' 
the rosy hours; but this was not June, but Septem- 
ber, and the warm afternoon air was laden with the 
delicious odor of grapes and apricots ripening against 
the south wall—peaches, with cheeks as red and 
tempting as Beauty’s own, and pears, looking like 
bells of refined gold, clustering on sturdy boughs 
bent almost to the earth with their burden of lus- 
cious fruitage. 

Qn three sides lay the highway, and one of the 
most magnificent parka in the country; on the fourth 
abatted the house, a low, rambling red brick struc- 
ture of most remarkable architecture, and embower- 
.edin vines that looked the growth of years. 

The bees droned, and the fruit fell, with a rustle 
and @ thud, and the magpies chattered incessantly, 
but they made no impression on the young man ly- 
ing apparently asleep at the foot of a large lucast 
tree—a handsome young fellow of magnificent pro- 
portions, with clear-cut, regular features and hair of | 
such a peculiar hue, a kind of a mottled dun and 
gold, that you felt a feverish desire to have him 
open his eyes till you might see their color. But he 
did not open his eyes, though in addition to the bees, 
and birde, and truit, the san had crept down behind 
the-stately locust till it shone full into his unprotect- 
ed face. 

Presently a door leading from the house opened, 
and a girl, clad in some diaphanous white stuff that 
floated about her like mist with every movement, 
came running down the garden, crying: 

“ Philip—Philip!” 
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| ferent to what they were in the dear old days!—why, 
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Philip Etyngo said nothing. 

The young girl threw herself down on the sward by 
his side, clasping her pretty white hands about her | 
knees in the manner of the child he had told her she ; 
was. 

* Philip,” she said, confidentially, “‘ Aunt Jo isn’t 
what she was once.” 

‘No; her disease seems wearing her out very 
fast.” 

“Ts that it,do you think? I don’t. Philip, this 
change that I mean has come on since Julie Lech- 
mere came here. It is wonderfal the influence that 
girl has over her. I can’t see that she suffers more 
than formerly, but she is worse—certainly worse to 
me!” she added, in an undertone. 

* And you connect it with Miss Lechmere’s pres- 
ence? Is that kind?” 

** How can I help it,” was the passionate response, 
*‘ when it is forced upon me by the occurrences of ev- 
ery day? You don’t know anything about it! you 
don’t see what I do!” 

** Don’t you see more than exists?” 

The girl tarned and gave him a searching glance. 


“ Philip,” she said, quickly, “ has this crafty Indian ; 
woman flung ber spe!l over yon, too? You are no ; 


more what you once were than Aunt Jo is.”” 

“ Natalie,” he paused a moment to brush a speck of 
Gust from his handsome green smoking-jacket, “I 
never thought suspicion a part of your character, but 
it seems to be developing rapidly. This is the second 
time to-day that you have introduced this same sub- 


ing, unsuspicioas child; if—’’ 

*‘ And you are vexed because I am not as blind as 
a mole! O Puilip,” she nestled up closer to him, lay, 
ing one plump pink palm with a caressing motion 
upon his shapely hand, ‘‘ if you knew what is so care- 
fally hidden from you, you would pity rather than 
condemn me. Everything and everybody are so dif- 


the very servants see it, and look at me and shake 
their heads in @ manner t hat aloiost makes me wild. 
Aunt Jo thinks less of me every day, and lately— 
lately I have thought that I was losing your love, 
too!” She struggled bravely with her emotion, but 
it was too much for her, and the last words ended in 
a choking sob. 

he young man turned and looked at her, his brow 


clearing and his mouth relaxing at the sight of her : 


charming distress. Taking the little hand into a 
strong clasp, and throwing one arm about her slender 
waist : 

* Little Blossom,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘ do you know 
that you are a silly darling, and that your idle doubts 
wrong both you and myself?” And a woman better 
skilled in the emotions of men than was Natalie 
Nilsson would have found nothing to question in the 
luminous eyes—a trifle darker than the hair, but, 
like them, a rare combination of dan and gold—bent 
so kindly on her flushed and tearful face. 

Both the lovers had been too much occupied with 
themselves to notice the face that had been peering 
out at them for the last tive minutes through the 





But her voice was more sweet than loud, so it had 
no effect on the stalwart sleeper. At that instant her | 
quick eye detected him, and she bounded to his side, | 


was hovering over his half-parted lips. 
“ I declare,” she cried, “‘ if the great indolent fellow | 


man awok-, and sat up. 

“ Well!” he said, feverishly, a little cross at being 
80 unceremoniously disturbed, “ what achild you are, 
to be sure, Natalie!” 

“ Haven’t you an idea of your own, Philip?” asked 
the girl, saucily; “ that is what Aunt Jo tells me.” 

“She'd tell you something else if she should hear 


| glass door communicating with the garden; a dark, 


just in time to brush away a great hungry gnat that | 


singular face, such as one sees perhaps once in a life- 


far away when you sball give me three for her one! 
Take it, you poor little dimpled fool—it is among the 
last you will ever get from his lips! I am nobody 
here now—a dependent—an interloper, but when 
my capricious hostess disinberits her own niece for 
the portionless daughter of the man she would 
have married but for the mischief making of this 
same niece’s upstart parents, then, M’lle Natalie 
Nilsson and Mons. Philip Etynge, we shall see what 
we shall see!” , 

Presently she opened the door, and went out into 
the garden. As the light September breeze struck 
her, she shivered and wrapped her heavy shawl more 
closely around her. 

“ This cursed climate!” she muttered, “ its airs are 
as cold as the hearts of its people. O for the bright 
skies and fervid sun of my beloved India! one could 
live there—if only one bad anything to live on!” she 
added, sullenly, as she stepped briskly down the 
walk, 

Her feet were so noiseless that the two sitting out 
under the locust tree did not hear her until she was 
close upon them, Then Natalie shrank away from 
her lover’s folding arm, blushing hotly, and even 
Philip Etynge felt an uncomfortable sense of confu- 
sion at thus being so unexpectedly confronted by 
those keen black eyes. ae 

“T am afraid I interrupt you,” she said, in a voice 
which never would have been taken for the one that 
had anathematized them from the door a few mo- 
ments ago, “ but Mrs. Arbuthnot insisted on my find- 
ing Miss Natalie; she complains that you have not 
visited her to-day.” 

Natalie rose hastily. 

‘“‘Toat is a mistake,” she said, with a deepening 
flush. ‘I wasin her room full two hours this morn- 
ing. But [ will go to her again if she desires it. Aw 
revoir, Philip.” And she ran away. 

Miss Lechmere made a motion to follow, but the 
young man detained her. 

“Stay with mea little while,” he entreated. “I 
have not seen you since morning—it seems an age!” 

‘“* As if you had wanted to see me!” responded she, 
archly. 

“T have, indeed, It has been a tedious afternoon.” 

“With Miss Natalie here? You ask me to believe 
too much !’’ 

** Mies Natalie has not been here all the time,” he 
returned, blushing like a girl. ‘‘ And where have 
you kept yourself all these long hours?” 

“ With Mrs. Arbuthnot—she is less well than usu- 
al; I think I should return to her.”” And she made 
another effort to leave him. 

He caught the folds of her heavy black dress. 

“No, no!” he said, eagerly. “ Natalie is with her 
by this time; she does not need you, and I do—stay 
with me, Julie!” 

“T am afraid it will hardly be doing my duty,” she 
replied, doubtfully. Nevertheless, she allowed him 
to hand her to a seat by his side. 

** I could not imagine you shirking that under any 
temptation.” 

“Which shows that—” she interrupted herself 
with ashiver. ‘‘ This cruel climate! shall I ever get 
accustomed to it?” 





time, happily, never at all! with small, irregular 
features, eyes, black as Erebus, two sizes too large 
for the nose and mouth ; the whole being framed in 
coil upon coil of purple-black hair, that must, when 


isn’t out here sound asleep!” At which she laughed | undone, have reached to her feet. 
80 gayly that the magpies suspended their eternal You could not fancy Julie Lechmere as being beau- , one woman to another, but rather encouraged it, by 
scolding, to see what it was all about, and the young tiful ever. Seen by gaslight, with her wonderful . nestling a trifie nearer, and bringing forward all the 


tresses, and her tall lithe figare adorned with the 
tropical colors she celighted in, that tawny, oval face 
would have attracted you, in spite of yourself; but 
in this clear afternoon light, with the ugly scowl! on 
that low brow, and the tiny sharp teeth set cruelly 
into the thin under lip, it would have repelled the 
experience’ physiognomist. 





you speak of her in that way!” 
“ Yes; and give me a bon-bon afterwards, to make 


used!” 








“ Le diahle!” she muttered, in a voice that had an 


; ominous hiss in it. “f thought they were about to ; heightened the gloom caused by the almost total ex- 
up! Though she doesn’t do that as much as she | quarrel, and now I really believe he is going to kiss , clusion of daylight, nor was this relieved by the oc- 
| her! Do it, you handsome traitor—the time is not 





Philip Etynge hastened to wrap her shawl more 
closely about her, using his arm to keep it in place. 
He seemed to see no objection to this, nor did Migs 
Lechmere take the trouble to remind him that it 
| was hardly the proper movement from the lover ot 


fascinations of look and tone at her command to in- 
| terest and amuse him. 
Meanwhile Natalie hurried to Mrs. Arbuthnot’s 
; dressing-room, a large low apartment in the centre 
of the house, perpetually darkened, and perpetually 
smelling of nauseating drugs. 
It was not a pleasant place for a young girl to be. 
; The furniture, of antique design and sombre color, 





ed, with a face striking for its deathly pallor and 
great, restless blue eyes. It was the face of one for- 
ever longing, searching, striving for something which 
it never found; an impression heightened by the un- 
steady movement of her bony fingers, that kept up a 
nervous picking, picking at the heavy blankets—the 
elaborate counterpane—everything that came within 
their reach— picking, picking almost carelessly from 
morning till night. 

To look at her you would have said that Joanna 
Arbutbnot was sixty years old; in reality she was 
but little past forty. Such is the power of misfortune. 
In her youth she had been Miss Joanna Nilsson, 
the youngest child of a family all dead now, and, be- 
cause of her beauty and accomplishments, their es- 
pecial pet pride. At sixteen she loved Jules 
Lechmere, dsome young fellow in the “—th 
it is very much the old story, he was 





of an Indian 1} lady being dragged by her 
fond and inj ts into a course of gayety, 
which they believed would faduce 
forgetfulness. But Joanna Nilsson had not loved: 
lightly, nor was it her natare to so 

at nineteen her grief, if not ; 

poignant as ever. 


At this time she was in Pay, more beautiful than 

before, because subdued and étherealized by her sor- 
row, and surrounded by half a dozen eager admirers, 
who had followed her from the gay French capital. 
* Among this number was Mr. Arbuthnot, a widow- 
erof nearly twice her years, master of a princely 
fortune, and with but one son. He proposed to her; 
she had no heart to give him, and honestly told him 
so, but her refusal only increased his passion. He 
urged his suit; her parents advocated it, and she 
married him. The result was what is too often the 
result of such alliances. Her husband, a grave, rath- 
er austere man, chilled and repelled her; hie son, a 
high-spirited, ungovernable boy, was an incessant 
trial to her patience; in this atmosphere, the best 
points of her nature became dwarfed while their op- 
posites developed a giant growth, and a series of do- 
mestic miseries followed to be realized only by the 
initiated. 

This condition of things bad continued for about 
five years, when one morning it was discovered that 
Master Harold Arbuthnot had fied the parental roof 
for parts unknown. Of course the most thorough 
search was instituted for him, but in a city like Lon- 
don (where they were at that time stopping), where 
there were so many hiding-places, and with a police 
system so inefficient compared with that of the pres- 
ent time, it was like hunting for a needle in a hay- 
mow,” and though vague ramore were started which 
contained come faint glimmers of promise, no reliable 
information was ever obtained, and to this day the 
fate of the missing heir was involved in obscurity. ~ 

This casualty, lamentable in the extreme in itself, 
served to bring about a better feeling between hus- 
band and wife, and thenceforward they lived very 
good friends, if not devoted lovers. But Mr. Arbuth- 
not was not calculated to endure such atrial. His 
disappointment and grief, locked closely within him- 
self, preyed constantly upon him, and in little less 
than ten years after his son’s disappearance he died, 
leaving his wife one of the richest women in the 
country. 

Afier his death, Mrs. Arbuthnot had retired to the 
family estate, taking with her Philip Etynge, a rela- 
tive of her husband’s, and Natalie Nilsson, her own 
orphan niece, whom rumor said sbe designed mak- 
ing her equal heirs. And here, too, she sometime 
subsequently received the daughter of her old lover, 
who had lately died of disease contracted in the Brit- 
ish-service, and whose last conscious act had been to 
write to the woman whose memory he had so faith- 
fully cherished during all the vicissitades of an any- 
thing but happy life—begging her to open her heart 
and home to the girl so soon to be left a portionless 





cupant of the bed—a tall woman, painfully attenuat- 


orphan. 
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With her dead buried out of her sight, and a stone 
rolled against the door of sepulchred memories, 
Joanna Arbuthnot looked to spending the remainder 
of her days in quiet comfort. Bat Fate seemed to 
grudge her even this good. As if she had not al- 
ready suffered enough, shortly after her settlement 
at Burnley Hall she was attacked with a most 
strange and distressing disease, found incurable by 
the wisest physicians, which had confined her closely 
to the house, and in these latter days to her bed. 

To some natures physical pain is a great refiner; 

it was not so in the case of Joanna Arbuthnot. Ex- 
clusion from air and society, added to sleepless nights 
and almost ineupportable days, had twisted and warp- 
ed a character already perverted by sorrow, till as- 
perity and peevishness became the rule, and as 
** cross” or ‘‘as contrary as the mistress”’ were fi- 
miliar comparisons with the under-servants of the 
household. 

It was not much to be wondered at, therefore, that 
Natalie drew near the bedside with « reluctance quite 
foreign to her obliging disposition. 

The first greeting she received was a snarl, 

“So you bave come at last? and I suppose you 
wouldn’t have come at aljl if I hadn’t sent for you! 
I don’t know what I should do without Jalie—she 
doesn’t leave me from morning to night, nor wouldn’t, 
let the temptation be what it might, and she is not 
my own flesh and blood, either!” 

Natalie opened her lips in excuse, but experience 
had taught her the uselessness of this, 80 she restrain- 
ed it, instead, saying, gently: 

* Are you worse this afternoon, Aunt Joanna?” 

** Worse? yes; I am always worse—it’s forever 
worse and never better with me!” 

Natalie bent down and brushed the scanty gray 
locks away from the corrugated brow. 

“ Poor auntie!” she said, pityingly, “ poor Aunt 
Joanna!” And her lips followed the cool white 
fingers. 

The invalid looked up into the fair young face, and 
her own softened. 

“You are a good girl, Lita,” she said, more kindly, 
** but,” and her features clouded again, ‘ you don’t 
love me as you used to do. You’ll be glad when 
your old bed-ridden aunt is in her place in the Ar- 
buthnot tomb. and you have come into the property 
and married Philip Etynge.” 

A passionate denial was on Natalie’s lips, but this 
also she restrained, and for a while there was 
silence. 

Finally the sick woman said abruptly: 

** You'll none of you have long to wait. I had an 
omen last night that wasn’t for naught. I saw Har- 
old Arbuthnot in hell—in hell!” and a deep eens 
convulsed her attenuated form. 

‘Dear Aunt Jo, don’t think of it!” expostulated 
Natalie. 

Bat she persisted, 

*T saw Harold Arbuthnot in hell—a monster hav- 
ing forty heads, and every head his; with smoke and 
flames coming out of his mouth, and eyes, and ears. 
He said 7 had sent him there, and that I’d be there 
myself sooner than I thought! It was a lie—a lie—a 
lie!” she shrieked, fiercely, ““I had nothing to do 
with it—nothing atall! nothing at all!” 

Her shrill screams brought the terrified housekeep- 
er and balfa dozen of her subordinates to the room, 
and a servant was despatched in hot haste fur the 
family physician, who came as speedily. But neith- 
er his speed nor his skill availed much. The violent 
outbreak which Natalie had witnessed was the pre- 
cursor of delirium, and for the next forty-eight hours 
the stoutest hearts qnailed before the terrors of that 
sombre chamber. At the expiration of that time 
she recovered her reason, but began to fail rapid- 
ly, and when the golden light of Thursday morning 
stole in through the windows uncurtained for the 
first time for many months, it shone upon the un- 
quiet eyes hidden away unier their sailow, wrinkled 
lids, the bony blue fingers folded upon each other in 
stirless rest. 

The unfortunate mistress of Burnley was buried 
‘with the pomp and ceremony betitting her station, 
the bereaved family were assembled to listen to the 
reading of her “last will and testament.” 

It opened with the usual formula: “I, Joanna 
Arbuthnot, being of sound mind,’ etc., and after 
various small bequests to charitable institutions, of 
which she was a member, and servants of the estab- 
lishment, or those who had previously been in her 
service, continued: 

** To the nephew of my late husband, Philip Etynge, 
{ do give and bequeath all the stocks and moneys in 
—— company and the —— banks of which I die pos- 
sessed. 

“ To my beloved companion, Julie Lechmere, from 
whom I have received such efficient service and com- 
fort during the last months of my life—this estate of 

Burnley, with all the appointments belonging there- 

to, together with my estate in —— county, and all 

my jewels and personal effects remaining after the 
provision of the other bequests; charging the said 

Julie Lechmere to allow my niece, Natalie Nilsson, 

to remain at Burnley, as I have hitherto done, with 

an annuity of fifty pounds for her own private use, 
as long as said Natalie Nilsson may have need of the 
same. 

**'To my niece, Natalie Nilsson, the sum of two 
hundred pounds, payable when she shali attain her 
majority, together with the jewelled prayer-book and 
laces which were her grandmother’s.” Then followed 
some items of no consequence to the reader, and the 
important instrument came to a close. 

Lawyer Huested, a sharp-featured old man who 


paper together, creasing it down with his nails in a | 
manuer suggestive of anything bat approval; mop- 
ped his heated face with a large red silk bandker- 
chief, and set his spectacles high up on his bald | 


“* A most extraordinary document!” said he, ab- | 
ruptly; ‘‘ most extraordinary, indeed, and the last 


one, in some respects, that I should have expected 
And he bent a signifi- | 
cant glance on first the male and then the female 


from Joanna Arbathnot!” 


heir. 

Philip Etynge met it, and, turning flery red, drop- 
ped his eyes in confasion to the floor, But Miss 
Julie Lechmere, softly sobbing behind a bit of lace 
and muslin, saw nothing. 

The outspoken lawyer crammed his papers into 
the inevitable green bag, and started to leave the 
libraty, but evidently thought better of it, tarned 
and went over to where Natalie sat, a little apart 
from the rest, looking the very picture of grief in her 
mourning robes. 

‘* Miss Natalie,” said he, in an undertone, ‘it is 
plain enough to be seen by anybody that you have 
been defrauded in the most shameful manner, and 
it’s plain enough to me who is at the bottom of it! I 
don’t see any way now of your getting your rights, 
but if the way should ever tarn up, and I'm living, 
I'll help you in it with all the pleasure in life. You 
just remember that, will you?” 

*“O thank you, Mr. Huested!” replied Natalie, 
** thank you very much indeed.” Her features be- 
came agitated, and some deep emotion choked her 
utterance. ‘It’s not the loss of the property that 
frets me,” she continued with difficulty, ‘1 shouldn’t 
mind that at all, if only Aunt Joanna had left a sin- 
gle kind word forme! But—but—” She could get 
no farther. Her voice was lost in painful soba, while 
torrents of tears poured over her pale cheeks. 

Lawyer Huested showed no tears, but, for some 
reason, he winked his keen blue eyes ina most extra- 
ordinary manner, and if his lips did not quiver like 
Natalie’s, he set them together in a way peculiar to 
himself when very much moved; his voice also was 
less clear than before, as he said: 

Tt wouldn’t do any good for me to tell you that it 
is a cursed shame—though I think it!” he muttered, 
sotto voce. But if I can ever help you in any way 
—in any way,I say, let me know how, and I’ll do 
it. You just remember that, too, will you—eh?” 
And without waiting for a reply, which it is doubt- 
ful if she would have made, he shook her nerveless 
hand warmly, said good-by to her, and then stalked 
hastily away, without a word to one of the others; 


violence that woke every echo in the rambling old 
house. 


ed her life almost intolerable. 
nothing to the other trial that menaced her. 


the mind of the unhappvy girl. 


realized. 


with ail the influence ot poppies in its beams; 
of linnets overhead kept upa soft cooing duet exceed - 


by the sound of voices. 
Her first impulse was to reveal herself, 


her to remain where she was. 


thousand—that of Julie Lechmere, “ how much long: 
has not a shadow of reality in it?” 


Julie; 
one else! 


foolish child!” 


returned?” 
Natalie hushed her breath to hear the reply. 





as well that I love you a th d, th 
better than I ever dreamed of loving Natalie Nilsson 


lost her lover as well as her fortune.” 


‘* Perhaps you prefer losing me?” 


faltering tone, exquisitely pathetic and charming. 
Philip Etynge turned to her almost fiercely. 





had been in the family interest for years, folded the 




















day, and—” 


head. | 


shutting each door which came in his way with a 


Julie Lechmere needed only a little power, to show 
herself what she really was—selfish, jealous and re- 
vengeful in the extreme; this power her position as 
mistress of Burnley gave her, and for the next six 
months, poor Natalie was the victim of a series of 
covert insults and petty persecutions, which render- 
But even this was 


Up to the time of her aunt’s death, Philip Etynge 
had been to all appearances the most devoted of lov- 
ers, but since that event such a change had come 
over him, he had grown so strange and moody—to- 
day treating her with the old-time tenderness, to- 
morrow, cold, inattentive and impatient of her least 
caress—that the worst apprehensions were raised in 


It was not long before these apprehensions were 


She had gone to the library one sunny afternoon 
early in April, and, establishing herself among the 
cushions in one of the deep windows (almost 4 room 
in itself), was trying to forget her woes for an hour 
in the ever new story of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

The sun came in throagh the warm tinted panes 
a pair 


ingly provocative of slumber, and she soon fell into 
a light sleep, from which she was suddenly startled 


but the 
words which she at that instant overheard decided 


** How much longer are you going to waver in this 
manner, Philip?” asked the low, smooth, treacher- 
ous voice which she would Lave recognized among a 


er do you design to keep up this show of feeling which 
* No longer than I can help, you may be sure, 
it is as distasteful to me as it can be to any 
But whatcan Ido? I was bound to the 
girl before I ever met you, and she loves me so, poor, 
* And do not I love you, too? and is not my love 
**] know you do, my Indian queen, and you know 
1 times | 
but still it is not an easy thing to tell her that she has 


It was not said tauntingly or petulantly, as a wo- 
man of less tact would have spoken, but in a humble, 


“You know better, Julie! you know I would do 
anything that a man could do, rather than incur an 
alternative like that! I will see Natalie this very 


What he would have added was interrupted by a 


| servant, who came with a summons for Miss Lech- 
| mere, and the two went away, leaving the’ library to 


Natalie and the linnets again. 

The disclosure which she had jast overheard did 
not come upon her with the disadvantage of unex- 
pectedness, neither was Natalie’s a 1 ature to be 
_ totally overwhelmed by any trouble; so, instead of 
sinking down among the cusbious in a swoon, as 
some persons might think was the proper thing for 
her to have done, she sat bolt upright, rearranged 
her hair which had fallen down, and resolutely con- 
sidered what course she should pursue. 

It was a perplexing subject, and she puzzled over 

it till she was faint with weariness and hunger, and 

the spring sun was getting down very low in the 

golden west. Then an idea—it seemed almost an in- 

spiration—came to her. . 

She remembered Lawjer Huested’s charge. 

*“ He told me if ever I was in trouble to come to 

him,” said she, with a very excusable tremor in her 

voice, ‘‘ and I’m going now, for 1’m sure I’m in as 

much trouble as one well conld be!” 

She did not allow her resolution to cool, but went 

at once to her chamber, dressed herself fur walking, 

and in less than half an hour was on the way to the 
town where her old friend lived. 

It was a long walk for which her present fast and 

excitement ill prepared her, and she was nearly 
ready toswoon with exhaustion when she found her- 
self in the cosy little parlor in Wemple street, await- 
ing the advent of the lawyer’s maiden sister, who 
was also his housekeeper. 

Miss Abby came at once when she was told who it 
was that wanted her, for “ the young lady from Burn- 
ley’ (and there would never be but one to the 
Huesteds) was a great favorite with her—and her wo- 
manly tenderness was instantly aroused at the sight 
of the little limp figure, sitting on the sofa, almost 
incapable of rising to greet her. 

“ Why, you blessed lamb,” she cried, warmly, ‘if 
you don’t look just as though you were clear beat 
out! John at home? Yes; and precious glad he’ll 
be to see you. I must say you’ve come jast in the 
nick of time, for dinner’s all ready, and I suspect 
we've got something that will be the very thing to 
put a bit of color into those poor white cheeks.” 

And in a trice she had whisked off Natalie’s hat 
and mantle, and led her out into the cheerful dining- 
room, 

Natalie had not intended to say one word about 
her own perplexities till she saw Mr. Huested alone. 
But, somehow, when she found herself seated in one 
of the most comfortable chairs before one of the most 
temptingly arranged tables, with hospitable host 
and hostess on either side of her, and the trim ser- 
vant dismissed till she was ‘called for,” it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world tor her to speak 
of herself; from that she was led to speak of her posi- 
tion, and, almost before she knew it, she had confided 
to her kind entertainers a concise but graphic history 
of the past six months. 

For the first time ia her life Miss Abby was speech- 
leas with indignation, but her brother found plenty 
of voice to mutter something about “its being just 
what he expected from that Indian asp!” and to 
ask Natalie, in a louder voice, ‘* what she was going 
40 do?” 

*‘ Tcame to ask you very much the same question,” 
replied Natalie. “ You know you gave me the lib- 
erty, if ever I needed it.”’ 

“IT did, and thank you for remembering it. 
me see.” 

And the old man fell into a study which continued 
so long that Natalie thought he must have forgotten 
all about her presence, and, to remind him of it, 
said, timidly, ‘ that it was time for her to be going 
back.” 

This aroused him. 

** Miss Natalie,” said he, ‘‘you are not going to 
Burnley to-night, but I am, and I’m going to tell 
Miss Jezebel up there that we’ve made up our minds 
to keep you here with us awhile.”’ 

Natalie began a faint dissent, but Miss Abby inter- 
rupted it. 

* Keep her here awhile?” she cried, delightedly ; 
** that’s the very idea. O John! you are the best old 
soul for thinking of things that ever was!”’ 

“1 don’t know about that,” said ‘ John,”’ good- 
humoredly; ‘‘ but I wont stop to dispute it now, for 
it’s quite a stretch to the Hall, and I've got some 
- | more work to do before bedtime. You’ll want some 
of your fixings, I suppose,” he said to Natalie, ‘‘so 
jast make out a little list, while James is getting up 
the horse, and 1’ll have the housekeeper pack them 
to bring back with me.” 

The temptations which this kind invitation offered 
her were too great to be longer resisted, so Natalie 
hastened to make out the “little list,” as she had 
been directed, and afterwards stood in the parlor 
window, and watched her kind old friend drive away 
in the deepening twilight, with a feeling of profound 
thankfulness that it was he and not herself who 
occupied the post of honor in the modest-colored 
! | chaise. 

For the next week the female occupants of the 
cosy parlor on Wemple street saw but little of their 
head. He kept himself shut up in his little musty 
office from morning till night, and, for aught they 
knew, from night till morning; having his breakfast 
and tea in there, when he took any at all, and com- 
ing out to his dinner after it was cold, to eat it in such 
hot haste as must have been reinons to a teeble 
digestion. 

What he was doing nobody knew, but that it was 


Let 


day long, while the birds builded, and the hawthorne 
whitened in the little garden without, he sat at his 
well-worn desk, scratching away as though for dear 
life, with his spectacles stuck close to his eyes, and 
his lampy torehead knitted into the scowl which al- 
ways betokened great haste or great anxiety with 
him. 
“I suspect he’s working himself deft over one of 
those ‘ briets,’” said Miss Abby, sagaciously, one 
morning, aiter she had returned from a protracted 
contemplation of him through a chiuk in the little 
brown door, “‘ though what they call those everlast- 
ing things ‘briefs’ for, is what puzzles me! But 
whether it’s that or whether it isn’t, you may depend 
upon it, my dear, something will come out of it, for 
whenever my brother John sets himself to work in 
that style, it isn’t for nothing, and never ends in 
smoke!” 
Shortly after this prediction of Miss Abby’s, an ar- 
ticle of some length appeared in a conspicuous place 
in one of the London dailies, containing a graphic 
rehearsal of the strange disappearance of the yourg 
heir of Burnley, a brief summary of events which 
had occurred since that disappearance, and closing 
with a succinct account of the disposition of the 
Arbuthnot property by the will of its late mistress, 
together with a short history of the present heirs. 
It was one of the most succesefully-written articles 
of the kind that ever appeared in public print, clear, 
concise and forcible. There was not a scurrilous or 
disrespectfal word in it, and yet it gave you the feel- 
ing that you would neither like to be in the place of 
either of the heirs nor stand in very close relationship 
to them! 
Julie Lechmere lashed herself into a fury over it, 
and wished herself a man, that she might punish 
as he deserved, the “‘ dastardly writer of such an 
infamous thing!” And Philip Etynge, white with 
rage, vowed that he would “ find out the author, 
and cowhide him within an inch of his life!’ 
But he was unable to accomplish that little feat, 
though he wrote twice to London, for the desired in- 
formation. And the next week the same aggravat- 
ing article reappeared in other prominent London 
dailies and subsequently in all the leading journals 
on the continent. 
But no one discovered who was the author, and 
even Miss Abby never connected it with that week’s 
seclusion of her brother in his little gloomy back 
office. 
Natalie’s visit to Wemple street was not a short 
one. Her kind friends there would not hear of her 
leaving them, so she staid on through all the golden 
months of that long summer, while preparations 
were being made for the union of her false lover and 
his falser mistress. 
In a few days atter the anniversary of Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot’s death, this union was celebrated with the 
display which might have been expected from the 
bride’s character, and the young couple went away 
on a bridal tour, from which they returned early in 
October. 
Mr. Huested did not seem himself in these days. 
The cool, collected lawyer had developed into a rest- 
less, sometimes fussy old gentleman, disturbed by 
trifles which once he would not have seen at all, and 
with the appearance of one in a state of perpetual 
expectancy. 
Miss Abby’s sisterly heart was greatly exercised 
thereby. 
« John was going to have a stroke of apoplexy,” 
she was sure, “or else he was going daft!” And 
recommended ‘‘ mustard baths every morning, with 
valerian tea and bags of crushed ice on his head. 
At which “John” ‘“ poob-pvobed ” tremendous- 
ly, and went on anathematizing the flies (who seem- 
ed to take especial delight in settling on his bald 
head) more violently than ever, and bursting all the 
buttons off his shirt-bindings at the least provo- 
cation. 
Oae day—it was about a week after the return of 
Mr. Philip Etynge and his wife to Burnley—as the 
family in Wemple street were sitting down to dinner, 
a servant appeared to say that “a gentleman was 
in the office wishing to see master particular.” 
It was a summons that had come to the old man 
half a dozen times a month for the last twenty years, 
but never one had affected him like this. He turned 
fiery red, tugged at his neck-tie, and gasped, trag- 
ically: 
**Tt’s come!” 
*“* What’s come?” shrieked the alarmed Miss Abby. 
“© John! is it apoplexy, or the police, or what?” 
‘No it isn’t!’ retorted John, regaining his com- 
posure as she lost hers. But he went away without 
telling her what it was, 
He was not gone long, and when he returned, there 
was some one with him; a some one at the sight of 
whom Miss Abby dropped the sugar-bowl with a 
crash, and uttered a sound which was a ludicrous 
mixture of a groan and a scream. 
‘She knows you, sir!” exclaimed her brother, 
delightedly. ‘ You do know him, don’t you, Abby?” 
** Yes,” gasped Abby, in sepulchral tones; “ it’s 
the dead and gone old squire!’’ 
‘It’s nothing of the sort, you ridiculous old wo- 
man!” in a voice which belies the contem ptuousness 
of the words, “ but it’s some one pretty closely relat- 
ed tohim. Natalie, let me present you to the only 
child of my late patron, Mr. Harold Arbuthnot; Mr. 
Harold, the young lady of whom you have already 
heard, Miss Natalie Nilsson.” 
Natalie felt her timidly offered fingers taken into 
a firm, strong clasp, while the stranger said some 
kind words of greeting. to which she could hardly 








something of great importance was evident, for, all 


find voice to respond. 
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But the lawyer had voice enough and words 
enough for;the whole party. He was never so de- 
lighted before in his life, he declared, and his actions 
confirmed it. 

‘Mrs. Jezebel’s reign is about up! eh—Abby? eh 
—Natalie?” he paused to say, in the midst of a vigor- 
ous attack on the roast beef. And then he wagged 
his head, and laughed like a jubilant boy. ‘“ I’ve felt 
it coming alsummer. I used to watch her, as she 
drove into town, with those dashing grays of hers, 
and her nose up to the moon, and say to myself, 
‘Crowd on all the airs you ¢an carry, madame, it 
wont, last long, my word on’t it!’ And it hasn’t. 
Isn’t it lucky?” 

* Lucky?” echoed Miss Abby, “J call it a provi- 
dence, and everything else that’s wonderfal! Why, 
it’senough sight better than the story you were read- 
ing me last night, isn’t it, Natalie, my dear?” 

Natalie assented to this; whereat the stranger 
good-naturedly said that he must not fail of reading 
that story at his earliest convenience, and a gav con- 
versation followed in which even Natalie sustained a 
modest, and, to judge from the expressive gray eyes 
of her vis-a-vis, pleasing part. 

Dinner over, the young squire told his story, which, 
as it did not differ much from a dczen other stories 
that you already may have read, I shall not bore you 
withjin detail. 

For the first!five years following his flight he had 
pursuei a seafaring life. Wearied of this, and 
ashamed of his folly—not to say sin—which had led 
him from so good a home, he had then settled in 
America, with the determination to achieve fortune 
and position before returning to the father whom he 
had so wronged. Circumstances had favored him 
far beyond his expectations, and he was designing to 
visit his native land, when he accidentally met in an 
old paper a copy of the little article which had so in- 
censed the present mistress of Burnley. 

This was the first intimation he had received of his 
father’s death, and in the early moments of grief and 
self-reproach thereat he had almost thought to re- 
main where he was, and let things take their nat- 
ural course. But, subsequent reflection on the wrong 
this might be doing to innocent parties, deci.ied him 
differently. As soon, therefore, as he could arrange 
his affairs to do so, he had embarked for England, 
and was now here quite as much to act in the inter- 
est of others as for his own advantage. 

Miss Abby, who hadbeen in a deep study for the 
last few monfents, here interposed, eagerly: 

** John, did you write that article that set the 
whole country by the ears?” 

TI never denied it.” 

‘And what in the world ever put it into your 
head?” 

‘* Well,” responded her brother, leisurely, “‘ you 
must remember I never believed the young squire 
was dead—I always said he’d torn up sometime. 
And I knew if he was alive, he read the papers, and 
I felt just as certain that if he saw that, it would 
bring him back to see justice done, if for no other 
reason.” 

“ John,” said Miss Abby, with an expression of 
mingled awe and admiration in each separate feature 
of her ruddy face, ‘* you are the most wonderful man 
for thinking of things that ever breathed; I always 
have said it, and I always will say it to the day of my 
death !** 

“ That wasn’t a great thing to think of, but it has 
accomplished something which, I suspect,” with a 
malicious twinkle in his keen eyes, “ Mrs. Jezebel 
up yonder wont like much. Wont she be mad?” 
And he burst into-a noisy ha—ha! which startled 
Miss Abby’s canaries from their perches, and gave 
the housemaids such a fright that cook declared she 
knew she shouldn’t get over it for a week! and if 
such things were going to continue in the family, she 
should give warning, for her nerves were all unstrung 
now, and stand such rumpuses she could not—no! 
nor would not, not for the queen !”’ 

“‘ Mad,” was hardly the word to describe Mrs. Ju- 
lie’s frenzy, when the news of the missing heir’s re- 
turn was brought to the Hall. She stamped, and 
tote her pocket-handkerchief, and, forgetting her 
usual French oaths, swore in such ‘‘ unvarnished 
English ” that the shocked servants huddled togeth- 
er in the kitehen, refusing to answer her when she 
rung, and even her husband threatened her with a 
“strait jacket and a padded room if she didn’t stop 
that cursed row!’’ 

That quieted her a little, for she had learned with- 
in these few weeks that this liege lord of hers, in 
spite of his soft smile and blonde face,generally meant 
what he said, and never failed to, in some way, ac- 
complish his intentions. But she continued to de- 
clare, vehemently, that “ this man—this so-called 
Harold Arbuthnot, was a villain, and a cheat, and 
an impostor!” and he should never rob her of her 
rightful possessions while there was a law in the land 
to protect her! A determination in which her hus- 
band fully concurred, and talked loudly of “ adopt- 
ing legal measures,” etc., etc. 

Bat it ended in talk. 

Harold Arbuthnot brought forward too many and 
too conclusive proofs of his identity to be set aside by 
any court in the land, and in due time he entered in- 
to full possession of the property which Julie 
Lechmere had plotted and sinned so deeply to ob- 
tain. 

Bat while the rightful heir of Burnley was strictly 
jast to himself, he was also equally merciful to oth- 
ers. The stocks and. moneys, which had been be- 
queathed by his stepmother to Philip Etynge, he 
allowed him to retain, and, on the eve of his sailing 
with his wife for her ‘‘ beloved India,” added to this 





from his own separate fortunes, a check for one 
thousand porfids. 

During all this gift-making, not a word had ween 
said about any gift to Natalie. The guilty cuckooes 
were provided with an income, upon which, with 
reasonable prudence they could live comfortably the 
remainder of their lives, while the innocent dove, 
who had suffered from their baseness, was allowed 
to go penniless! It didn’t look right, and the ser- 
vants at the Hail got up private indignation meet- 
ings thereat; Miss Abby was as angry over it as it 
was in her good heart to be; the town gossips talked 
about it on every possible occasion, only Lawyer 
Huested expressed no opinion on the subject, or, 
when he did venture one, “ thought the young squire 
knew pretty well what he was about, and could be 
trusted to do right if any one could!” 

Lawyer Huested was the one to know this, for he 
saw more of the gentleman than almost any other 
person about Burnley. Not a week had passed since 
his arrival that he had not seen him in the cosy 
house in Wemple street; sometimes he ran in to 
lunch—sometimes he came to dinner, and spent the 
evening, and lately he had fallen into the habit of 
coming more than once a week. 

In these little visits Natalie had seen a good deal 
of him, and was getting to look forward to them 
with more anticipation than she owned even to her- 
self; 80 one evening when he stopped in, on his way 
from town, she received him not only without diffi- 
dence, but also with real pleasure, though both the 
lawyer and his sister were out and would not be back 
for two hours. 

Natalie sat in the waning sunset, busying herself 
with some trifle of needlework, and thought what a 
splendid man Mr. Arbuthnot was, and how prouda 
mother and sister would be of him, if he had one. 
And her vis-a-vis sat and watched the little fingers 
fashion first a bud and then a flower with their ready 
skill, and thought what a sweet little blossom she 
was herself, and how delightful it would be to have 
such a face as that watch for his coming, and two 
such lips to welcome him when he was come, till his 
heart beat so it nearly suffocated him, and he was 
almost afraid she would hear it. 

And, perhaps, lest she should hear it, he said: 

** Miss Natalie, I hear that 1 am using you very 
anfairly.” 

Natalie looked her bewilderment. O, how pretty 
she was, with her crimson lips just apart, and the 
look of wonder dilating those luminous eyes. 

“YT hear that, while lam acknowledged to have 
been liberal to the undeserving, I have defrauded 
the one who had the strongest claims upon me. 
Perhaps this is so, and I am come to, if possible, 
make reparation for it. Natalie,” and he took one 
of the busy hands prisoner in both his own, ‘“ there 
is just one gift in my possession that I should like to 
place at your disposal—that is myself. You may 
have the Hall also, and everything l elonging thereto 
if only you will take its owner,” he added, with an 
odd little smile. 

Natalie blushed rosy red. 

**T don’t want the Hall!” she said, very emphatical- 
ly. ‘I hope you don’t think me a fortune-hunter, 
Mr. Arbuthnot!” 

*Do yow want me?” quite ignoring her implied 
question. . 

“If you please, Mr. Arbuthnot.” 

** You really do—old, and plain, and little calculat- 
ed as I am to win the love of a, romantic yong 
girl?” 

Natalie gave him a shy look out of her lovely in 
eyes. “I think you are just splendid every way,” 
she affirmed, naively. 

And, for thanks, was gathered close to the broad 
breast which henceforth was to be her place of ref- 
uge from every hurt and weariness of life, ‘till 
death should them part.” 

The following winter Mr. Arbuthnot passed in 
America, bringing his business there to a satisfactory 
close, preparatory to taking up his abode permanent- 
ly in his native country. Meanwhile, under the di- 
rection of the vigilant Miss Abby, active preparations 
were carried on for a brilliant wedding, which oc- 
curred duly early in the ensuing spring; and the 
anniversary of the April day that saw Natalie’s exit 
from Burnley Hall, a sad-browed, sad-hearted, al- 
most hopeless maiden, witnessed her return to it, 
the happiest, bonniest bride (and ‘‘God bléss her 
dear heart!” added the garrulous dames who affirm- 
ed it) that had ever taken upon herself the sacred 
marriage vows in all the fairest county of all ‘‘ Merrie 
England.” 





ABOUT BILLIARDS. 
Somebody wrote to the editor of one of our city 
journals a letter of inquiry as to billiards, to which 
the editor replied as follows: ‘‘ Yes sir, we can tell 
you all about billiards. It is a game consisting of 
two men in their shirt sleeves, punching balls about 
on a table, and presenting the keeper of the table 
with fifteen cents—or, as is most commonly the case 
in this country, telling him to mark itdown. This 
last mentioned custom has given them the title of 
billiard-markers. If you have a decided genius for 
the game, you will make a superior player at the ex- 
pense of about $100. Blacksmiths, carpenters, etc., 
play it for exercise. It was invented by a shrewd 
saloon-keeper, who was not satisfied with the profit 
on whiskey, and was too much opposed to temper- 
ance to water it.” 
Don’t force a man to take your advice. It’s like 
pitching him into a river to make him bathe. 














THE TURN OF FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 


Ir was a glorious summer evening, and Christine 
Thelluson was walking slowly through the cornfields 
down to the river. Her step was slow and languid 
as that of a person ill or unhappy, and it seemed to 
make her lot so much the harder and more bitter 
that the world smiled without just when her heart 
was an aching, unsatisfied void. Poor Christine! 
She went through the fields of corn, crossed the stile 
into the meadow, where the sleek, drowsy cattle 
cropped the delicate herbage, and came out at last 
by the river brink. The beech trees in the hedge 
threw long slanting shadows halfway across the riv- 
er, and Christine sat down on the soft turf, and looked 
mournfully at the water. 

“O, how miserable I am!” she said to herself, 
with a great bitter sigh. “ What shall I do with all 
my life to come, and [ only twenty! People say life 
is short. Why,I seem to have lived centuries of 
misery, and I am so well and strong there is no hope 
of my dying. I think I should be quite happy if I 
knew I wasin consumption, and couldn’t possibly 
live more than a few months, like poor Milly Elles- 
mere. O, that does seem hard! So young and love- 
ly, and rich, with a man who adores her, to whom 
she clings in an agony of despair! The thought of 
her being torn from him seems like some horrible, 
cruel nightmare. And I, whom no one wants, whose 
life is unutterably, miserably valueless, am to go on 
living, perhaps for fifty years, each one more deso- 
late than the last. And they keep telling me I ought 
to be thankful for my mercies. ‘‘I dare say there 
are poor, miserable, suffering wretches, while I have 
clothes to wear, food to eat; but I don’t believe they 
are really more miserable than I am. And only 
eighteen months ago my life was such a happy one, 
full of brightness and sunshine. I had love, and ad- 
miration, society, everything that money could buy, 
and now lam buried in the heart of the country 
with two old maids who haven’t a wish or an idea 
beyond their worsted work or a game of whist with 
dummy, and think it indelicate to feel or express the 
want of men’s society. I am sure I ought to be very 
grateful to them,” Christine interrupted herself, pen- 
itently, ‘‘ for I might have been starving now if it 
hadn’t been for them; but if I could only have made 
my own living, turned actress, or served in a shop 
(anything but been governess or companion), I might 
still have had some decent interest in life. 1 have 
only once seen gentleman, if I except the rector, 
the doctor, and Colonel Seaton the hypochondriac. 
That was a month ago last Sunday, and I have done 
nothing but think of him ever since, for he brought 
to mind the man I used to know in the dear old life; 
and he looked so miserable! I watched him all 
church time, but he had no eyes for any one but the 
woman who sat next him. She wasn’t pretty, but 
she seemed poesessed by a perfect demon of coquetry, 
as if she wanted every man to be in love with her, 
whether she cared for him or not. I saw what a be- 
witching smile she gave handsome young Whittaker 
the farmer, as he stood aside in the porch, hat in 
hand, to let her pass. Sir Fairfax saw it too; his 
eyes had an angry, miserable look in them. How he 
found the places in her prayer-book as if she was 
some spoiled child! And he is fairly breaking his 
heart about her, they say! She can’t be heartless, 
either, to give up such a match as Sir Fairfax, and 
go out to India to his scapegrace brother. I should 
like to see him. They say he is one of the handsom- 
est young fellows that ever was seen, but that he is 
not enamored of his intended, while Sir Fairfax 
would lay down his life for her. That’s one of na- 
ture’s noblemen! He is not handsome exactly, but 
gentleman is stamped unmistakably on every line of 
his face. Only thirty-five, Aunt Clara says, and he 
locks, O, years older! She wa: to sail last Monday. 
1 wonder if he is as miserable as Iam? No, he can’t 
be, because he is a man, and has interests in life; he 
can improve his property, can hunt and shoot, while 
I—I have nothing in the whole world to look forward 
too.”” And the tears gathered in Christine’s eyes. 

Rather more than three years before the day I am 
writing she had been at schoola few miles out of 
Paris. Her parents were dead; they had left no 
provision for their only child. Poor souls! It was a 
hard enough struggle to provide her with food and 
clothing while they lived, and so there was nothing 
for Christine but to get her own living. So her aunt 
said, for she had daughters just Christine’s age who 
were not nearly so pretty or refined-looking. It was 
determined that she should go to schvol in Paris for a 
year, and then seek a situation as governess or com- 
panion. Six months passed, and Christine was far 
from unhappy. She liked her companions, the dis- 
cipline was not oppressive, and altogether the girls at 
Madame Giraud’s Pension led a pleasant enough life. 
There was a long rambling garden to the school, 
and in the summer twilights the girls used to steal 
away to the furthest boundary wall, a prohibited 
spot, only that poor old Madame Giraud was an in- 
valid confined to the house, and the teachers thought 
it better policy not to see too much. The road ran 
along under the wall, and the young ladies who pos- 
sessed, in addition to the feline attributes common 
to all the sex, a facility for climbing, could perch 
themselves on the high wall, and reconnoitre the 
passers-by. Whence it happened that the thought- 
less young demoiselles, always on the qué vive for 
mischief and excitement, had made the acquaint- 
ance of some students from the Quartier Latin, who 
brought them chocolate and bonbons, and, more 
dreadful still, little packets of cigarettes from Paris. 
Christine was shocked at first when the#e enormi- 


wall and be introduced to Messicurs les Ecoliers, ‘bat 
she had one of those vivacious, excitable tempera- 
ments that require a constant stimulus. She was 
speedily declared Queen of Beauty amongst the 
naughty little pensionnaires. One of their clandes- 
tine acquaintance was a handsome, bright-faced 
young Englishman, and Christine and he fell in love 
with each other at once. Their courtship had cer- 
tainly a great drawback in its publicity; whispering 
was not allowed, and the only means he had of mak- 
ing tender advances to her was by little notes hidden 
in bonbon boxes, or smuggled into the heart of a 
bouquet; and Christine’s only power of answering 
was to tear up the missive she wrote, and throw it 
over the wall, and he picked it up, and pieced it to- 
gether again when a suitable opportunity cffered. 
Attar she had known him a month, Christine found 
the following letter inside the tinfoil that covered a 
cake of chocolate: 


“DEAR, BEAUTIFUL CHRISTINE,—I am 80 aw ful- 
ly in love with you I can’t live without you. I would 
give anything if you would tell me you care for me, 
if it’s only with your beautiful eyes. I shall be of 
age in three weeks, and then 1 come into a lot of 
money. I tell you this, not, I’m sure, because it 
would influence you a bit, but because I don’t want 
you to think I’m some penniless adventurer who has 
no right to presume to think of one so beautiful and 
high-bred as I am sure you are. I don’t know a 
word about you; all I know is, that I want to marry 
you if you will have me. I have nobody I need con- 
sult. My mother has married again, and doesn’t 
trouble herself much about me. If you’il let me, I'll 
go to England at once, and get your father’s consent 
to our marrying—that is, if you think you could care 
for me; but what should I doif he refused to listen 
tome! I should go out of my mind, I think. O 
Christine, you dear, beautiful creature, if you would 
only trust me so far as to run away with me, we 
might get married at once, and we should lead such 
a glorious life in Paris, or travelling about, or doing 
whatever you like best. Life is awfully pleasant 
when one has @ lot of money; and don’t think I am 
attempting to deceive you by saying I am very well 
off. Do answer me to-morrow night. Put the note 
in your handkerchief, and drop it. I[’ll put it in my 
pocket, and declare I mean to keep it. Your de- 
voted lover, JOHN THELLUSON.” 


Christine laughed at the bare idea at first; she did 
not even answer him, except by a little shake of the 
head, when he looked at her with appealing glances. 
But when, almost every time they met, she received 
more and more urgent entreaties, she began to won- 
der if there would be any great harm, after all, in 
running away with the handsome, honest-looking, 
young stranger. And he was beginning to lovk so 
hollow-eyed and miserable. One night she got a very 
little short note: ‘‘ Good-by, Christine. I am going. 
Iam going. I cannot bear it any longer!” And the 
next evening she dropped her handkerchief, and in 
one corner she had embroidered in red thread, 

Don’t gol’? Then she began to consider the mat- 
ter seriously in her mind. She had no father or 
mother who would be grieved or angry with her. 
She knew her uncle cared little what became of her, 
80 long as she was not left upon his Jands. In all 
her life to come she had nothing to look forward to 
but dullness and drudgery. Her good-looking young 
lover must be honorable and truthful, or he would 
never have offered to seek her parents’ consent to 
marry her. What if she let him go to England, and 
ask her straightforwardly of her uncle? No, that 
would never do. Questions would be asked, how he 
met her, and a dozen things. Then she would have 
to turn traitress to her friends, and all the twilight 
meetings*would be stopped, and the school ruined. 


passionate letters begging her to marry him, telling 


and entering into the most minute particulars of his 
family and station. She pinned a slip of paper in a 
fold of her dress, and pointed to it with her tinger as 
she seemed to smooth a plait. “Give me time,” he 
read; and for a week he did not come to see her, A 
sudden terror came over her that he was gone for- 
ever, and then she felt she loved him. And 80, one 
night, a few weeks later, Christine Ross was’ missing 
from the Pension, and poor Madame Giraud was 
distracted with apprehensions concerning her pupil. 
She wrote to Mr. Ross; he sent one of his clerks over 
to search into the matter, but no clue of the missing 
girl was obtained. A month later both Madame 
Giraud and Mr. Ross received a letter from the fagi- 
tive. Both were couched in the same terms: 


“T hope I have not caused you much distress or 
alarm. I could not write before. I am married. 
My husband is all the most exacting woman could 
wish, and we are as happy as the day is long. Your 
affectionate and grateful 

** CHRISTINE THELLUSON.” 


Christine wrote nothing more than the truth. 
Foolish, inconsiderate children as they were, the 
venture on which they had staked so much had 
turned out well, and they were as happy as health, 
love and beauty can make Eve’s sons and daughters ; 
and that, we know, is for a short span sometimes 
very happy. I don’t think Christine was passion- 
ately in love with her husband, but she was very 
fond of him, as she well might be, since it was to 
him she owed all that was bright in her life. And he 
adored her; in his eyes she was the very fairest, 
cleverest, most elegant creature in the world; every- 
thing she said and did was perfection. : 





ties were confided to her, and refused to climb the 





They travelled constantly; he was never tired of 





After she had bade him not to go, he wrote her ~ 


her how he could arrange everything for their flight, - 
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showing ber fresh beauties and wonders. Switzer- 
Jand, the Rhine, the Italian lakes, Vienna, Dresden, 
Venice, Rome, Naples, Paris,—they visited in turn; 
and after nearly two years’ wanderings, they resolved 
to return to England, spend a season in London, and 
then go fer the summer to Mr. Thelluson’s estate in 
Devonshire. 

They were staying for a few days at Boulogne. It 
was warm, spring weather, and Christine was sitting 
on the grass bank in front of the hotel, while her 
husband went to bathe with a boy to whom he had 
taken a great fancy the nigbt before. 

** Good- by, darling,” he said, coming up behind 
her, and leaning over the bench to kiss her. “I 
wont be more than half an hour at the furthest, and 
then I'l! take you to buy bonbons in the Rue Na- 
poleon.”’ 

And the next time she saw the kind, handsome 
face, it was rigid in death, John Thelluson had 
been drowned trying to save hix companion, who had 
swum out too far. 

Poor Christine! She had not only lost the man 
who loved her so dearly, but fortune, position, every- 
thing besides. Mr. Thelluson’s estate, which was 
strictly entailed, went to his cousin; he had lived 
beyond bis income, and spent every farthing of avail- 
able property. There had been no will, no settle- 
ment, and so Christine was left literally without a 
penny in the world. She had never seen her hus- 
band’s mother, who had been displeased with her 
son’s choice, and possessed keener interests in the 
children of her second marriage. In her distress she 
sent for her uncle, but he showed her very lukewarm 
kindness. Mrs. Thelluson was too broken-hearted 
and miserable to think just then of any means of 
self-support, and receiving at the time a kind letter 
of sympathy from two maiden sisters of her father, 
with the offer of a temporary home, she had accept- 
ed thankfully the only prospect open to her; and 
from the time of her great sorrow fifteen months be- 
fore to the day of which I write, had lived a monoto- 
nous life at Fairbank with her aunts. 

No one who has not at once passed from being pet- 
ted and admired to a quiet country vegetation with 
two middle-aged, narrow-minded women, can form 
a conception of the weariness the poor girl's life was 
to her. It was an utter blank, and nothing else. 

As she sat by the margin of the river, memories of 
the past crowding upon her brain, she saw once 
more the kind, fond face of the man who had loved 
her so dearly, and burst into a sudden flood of tears. 

“Are you 80 very miserable?” said a voice by her 
side. 

She started as she saw Sir Fairfax Gwynne stand- 
ing by her. When she saw such tender pity in his 
face, she did not feel confused, but answered him 
quite simply—“ O, Lam very, very miserable!” 

** So am I,” he said, with a great sigh. 

‘* But,” said Christine, ‘‘ you were never utterly 
wretched, like I am.” 

** You think not?” he asked, slowly. 

‘I am quite sure of it. You may be disappointed 
in one thing; but you have not had all your life 
blighted, like I have.” 

He glanced at her surprised; and a dark red flush 
* came into his face. Christine remembered, with a 
sudden contusion, that he was an utter stranger to 
her, and that she had no right to show her knowl- 
edge of his private grief. 

‘*I beg your pardon,”’ she stammered. “I mean 
that—that even if one thing went wrong with you, 
you have a thousand others to make you happy.” 

** Have 1?” he said, absently. ‘* What?” 

** You own all this beautiful place, you are rich, 
your own master, you have everything in the world 
at your command, and I~I have nothing.” 

“And looking at you,” Sir Fairfax answered, in 
his grave, earnest voice, “ I should have said it was 
you who had everything, and I nothing. You are 
young and beautiful—youth and beauty beget love, 
and there are years of happiness in store for you; 
while 1,” and he sighed, “ feel quite qld—and a love- 
less old age is the hardest thing in the world to look 
forward to, even if you own a paradise and the riches 
of Croesus.” 

* And yet,’”’ said Christine, almost laughing, ‘‘ you 
have but to hold up your finger to find fifty women 
who would only be too glad to loye you.” 

“To marry me!” said Sir Fairfax, with some bit- 
terness. ‘‘I don’t think anybody ever loved me in 
my life, and I dare say no one will begin now.” 

Christine looked up furtively and scanned the face 
that was just then turned a little away from her. 
The features were fine, a handsome noee, broad fore- 
head, gray blue eyes, the mouth and chin were hid- 
den by a brown mustache and beard, but it was the 
expression of grave kindness that gave the charm to 
his face. 

“Tt is always the nice men who are so humble- 
minded,” said Christine to herself. 

There was silence for some moments. Sir Fair- 


‘event in my dull life.”’ 
He smiled at her childish candor. 
** Is your life so very dull, then?” 
* Just think what it must be,” said Christine, 


earnestly, “ Until lcame here I was used to con- 








stant society and travelling, to being made much of, | able, as she sat in her own room looking at a few of 


and having every wish gratified, always with some | 


one who loved me very dearly and whom I loved.” 
Her voice faltered—big tears stood in her eyes. 

** Poor child!” he said, looking at her with grave 
pity. 

‘*And since I have been hereI have never seen any 
one but my aunts. Don’t think me ungrateful ’"— 
she interrupted herself quickly—‘‘they are very 
good to me, only you knuw one wants something 
more at twenty to fill one’s heart than sermons and 
worsted-work.” 

* Would you mind telling me,” asked Sir Fairfax, 
in a low voice, ‘‘ how such a change came over your 
life?”’ 

“My husband died,’ answered Christine, and 
tears fell on her white hands lying in her lap. 

‘And life is very bitter without love, is it not?” 
he said. He glanced at her, interested in her mix- 
ture of naivete and earnestness. 

It. was getting dark. ‘The last faint streak of rose- 
color had disappeared from the sky, and Christine 
suddenly remembered that her long absence might 
create some uneasiness, 

**Puor child!” he said to himself, as he watched 
her cross the first two fields. ‘So young and pretty, 
to be shut upin this dull hole, with only two old 
women for company. I must try and induce my 
mother to call on her. I fear it will bea hard task, 
though.” Then he turned homewards, feeling a 
shade lighter of heart than when he came. 

As for Christine, she went on her way with elas- 
tic step, feeling almost as if she had commenced a 
new era in her life. The last hour had given her 
food for whole days of pleasant thought. O! how 
delightful it would be if Sir Fairtax would really 
seek to continue the acquaintance! To be in his so- 
ciety sometimes, and hear his kind, earnest voice, 
would be bright spots in her future life! 

There was a smile on her face as she opened the 
gate and walked across the lawn to her aunt’s bay- 
windowed house. Ste was bardly conscious all the 
evening that the old ladies were talking repruach- 
fully at her, annoyed by her long absence, when 
there were wools to be sorted and long whist to be 
played. Ste was only ber:t on bearing the story of 
Sir Fuirfax's unrequited love, and by much dexter- 
ous Manwuvreing sbe at last got Aunt Clara upon 
the subject. Christine learned that Miss Kenyon, 
the lady she had seen in church, was an adopted 
child of Lady Gwynne’s; that when she had first 
come to Dyomesne, three years previously, Sir Fair- 
fax had fallen deeply in love wita her, and she had 
consented to marry him, not having yet seen his 
brother, who was in India. When Captain Gwynne 
returned, she transferred her affections at once from 
Sir Fairfax to him. He grew tond of her, or perhaps 
was flattered by her preference, and soon everything 
was known to the elder brother. At first he in- 
plored Miss Kenyon not to give him up—then, find- 
ing how indiffcrent she was to him, and how fond of 
his brother, he promised Captain Gwynne a thou- 
sand a year in addition to what he already allowed 
him if he would marry her and take her out to India. 
Captain Gwynne assented, stipulating only that he 
should go first (to get everything ready, he said). 

Christine sighed when the story was finished. 
‘* How could she! how could she!” ske said to her- 
self over and over again—*‘ a man so kind, and good, 
and generous, as I am sure he must be.” 

For the next few days she went on thinking per- 
sistently of Sir Fairfax Gwynne. She could not get 
him out of her head. In her daily rambles she half- 
hoped, half-feared to meet him. She would not go 
down tothe river again for fear it might look as 
though ahe were seeking him. She was conscious of 
a shade of disappointment on entering the garden- 
gate on her return—ber chance was gone for that 
day. She caught herself looking forward quite 
eagerly to Sunday, and would not own how disap- 
pointed she was not to see bim in the family pew. 

Two days afterwards she had a great surprise. A 
man brought a hamper from the railway station 
three miles off, directed ‘‘ Mrs. Thelluson.” Before 
opening it, she stopped to wonder where it could 
possibly come from. She did not know a single per- 
son in the world who was likely to send her any- 
thing. But when she had unfustened the cord and 
looked inside, her heart gave a great bound. There 
lay the most exquisite bouquet of rare flowers, and 
underneath a most tempting array of hothouse 
grapes and peaches. 

“ They can’t be tor me,” she said, reading the label 
again and again: “ Mrs. Thelluson, Fairbank.” It 
was plain enough, and Christine danced with child- 
ish delight. Could it possibly come from Sir Fairfax? 
But what could she tell her aunts? It would be 
quite true to say she did not know where the ham- 
per came from, for after all it might not be from him. 

When ber aunts heard of the anonymous present, 
they were curious beyond measure, and would 
scarcely believe Chrisatine’s protestations of igno- 
Trance. 

*1t is all nonsense!’’ exclaimed Aunt Clara; “ you 
must know something about it’? And Aunt Bertha 
remarked, sententiously, that ‘‘ people did not gen- 
erally do that sort of thing for nothing.”’ 

The following Sunday Sir Fairfax was at church, 
and Christine caught his eyes fixed upon her several 
times, greatly to her contusion. He came out side 


by side with her, but she dared not show any sign of 


recognition, for Aunt Clara was in front and Aunt 
Bertha behind, so that she kept her eyes steadfastly 
fixed on the ground. 

* Heywill think me either ungrateful or deceitful,” 
sighed poor Christine to herself, feeling very miser- 





the delicate flowers she had withdrawn from the 
drawing-room bouquet. 

Several Sundays sbe saw him in church. He 
often looked at her, but never made any attempt to 
speak; he seemed to understand her wishes. But 
regularly every week there came a hamper for Mrs. 
Thelluson with fruit and flowers, sometimes even 
books and music. Christine felt quite embarrassed 
now when she saw him. 

The weeks went on—it was getting late in the au- 
tumn—the hampers ceased to arrive. She missed 
Sir Fairfax from church, and she was told he had 
gone abroal. Although she never exchanged a word 
with him, and never saw bim but on Sundays, not 
always then, Christine felt quite melancholy to think 
he was away. Life seemed more blank, and dull, 
and niserable than ever. She had hoped so much 
after her long talk withehim by the river side, and 
now she felt an acute sense of disappointment that so 
little bad come of it. 

One bright November day she was more than usu- 
ally depressed. All the morning she had sat listieasly, 
not caring either to read or work, greatly to the 
scandalizing of her aunts, who thought low spirits 
were a snare with which Satan loved to tempt ill- 
regulated minds. 

“I will go for a long walk after lunch,” Christine 
said to herself; ‘‘ perhaps that may rouse me.” So 
she equipped herself, and wended her way to the 
Ds omese Woods—a spot she had avoided bitherto in 
dread of seeming to throw herself in Sir Fairfax 
Gwynne’s way. 

“There is no fear of my meeting him now,” she 
thought, with a sigh. She walked along briskly, 
avd came out presently on the summit of a hill which 
overlocked the fair manor of Dyomese. It was a 
lovely view, even in its winter garb, and the keen 
soft air blew freshly acrors her face, and made her 
feel almost glad and cheerful. 

**T am glad I came,’ she said, as the warm blood 
tingled in her veins; and, in her conscious health, 
she felt it was worth something even to live. 

Something whined and snuffed at her dress, and 
she turned quite starilud. It wasa big dog, white, 
with great-liver-colored spots, and she looked up for 
itsowner. He stood within a few yards of her, his 
gun over bis shoulder. 

© Sir Fairfax!” she exclaimed, with a vivid blush. 
**I—I thought you were abroad.” 

*T came home last nigbt, Mrs. Thelluson. Wont 
you shake hands with me?” And Christine extend- 
ed ber little ungloved hand very readily. ‘1 thought 
I was never going to have the pleasure of speaking 
to you again. “The fact is,” be continued, with 
some hesitation, ‘‘ my mother would have done her- 
self the honor to call upon the Misses Koss before 
this, but sbe is such an invalid, and the least exer- 
tion is bad fur her.” 

*O,”? stammered Christine, ‘‘I did not know—I 
never expected—” 

“Tsaw you wou'd not notice me in church,” 
smiled Sir Fairfax. 

*“T am afraid you must think me very deceitful,” 
exclaimed Christine, ‘‘ but my aunts are rather old- 
fashioned in their ideas, and they would have been 
so horritied to think of my making | acquaintance 
with—with—” 

“A stranger,” suggested Sir Fairfax. 

“That I really was atraid to bow to you, and I 
did not even know if you wished or expected it.” 

* Did you not?” smiled Sir Fairfax. ‘I think you 
might take it for granted, that after I had once 
spoken to you, I should be very anxious to continue 
the acquaintance.” 

** You are very good to say so. And, O Sir Fair- 
fax,’’ Christine went on, speaking very fast in her 
confusion, ‘‘I hardly like to ask you, for fear, but 
did you—have I to thank you for anything?” 

* To thank me?’ he answered, feigning surprise. 

* O, please don’t put me off in that way,” she said, 
eagerly; ‘‘ was it you who sent 10e the flowers?” 

‘*If 1 did, I should only have to thank you for ac- 
cepting them.” 

“It was so good and thoughtful of you,” said 
Christine, the tears almost coming into her eyes. 
“* You cannot imagine the pleasure they gave me.” 
And then Mrs. Thelluson turned and went down the 
hill, Sir Fairfax walking by her side, until they came 
tothe boundary gate of Dyomesne. “I know you 
wont let me come any further,” he said, and Chris- 
tine smiled and shook her head. ‘‘Good-by, Mrs. 
Thelluson; I bave a presentiment that we shall meet 
again before very long. I hope you wont cut me 
then.” 

Three days afterwards, when Christine returned 
from her afternoon ramble, a chariot, with a pair of 
gray horses, brought Lady Gwynne to the little gate 
ot Fairbank. Lady Gwynne was a stately, delicate- 
featured woman, with a singularly kind, gentle ex- 
pression of face. Christine fell in love with her at 
once, and the liking i recipr 

** ] hope to have the pleasure of seeing you often 
at Dyomesne,” she said, very kindly to Mrs. Thellu- 
son, as she rose to leave. “I am so fond of young 
people. If your aunts can spare you to me now and 
then, I shall be very glad.” 

Miss Clara and Miss Bertha were perfectly over- 


tea 





; whelmed with delight and pride at Lady Gwynne’s 


visit. 

“She beard we were so active amongst the poor,” 
they told Christine, “‘and she wants us to take the 
management of a clothing club she is aboutsto or- 
gxnize. And she would have called years ago, only 
she lives in such retirement, and has such delicate 
health. 





Christine smiled to herself, but she ‘had not the 
least desire that her aunts should guess the real ob- 
ject of Lady Gwynne’s visit. 

A week later the Misses Ross and Mrs. Thelluson 
were invited to dine at Dyomesne. Christine had 
never seen her aunts so delighted; they brought 
their best satin gowns ont of lavender, and had seri 
ous thoughts of leaving their niece at home, because 
she had nothing grander than a high black silk dress, 
But Christine begged very hard to be allowed to go, 
and they were reaJly too kind-hearted to refuse her 
so much pleasure. .It was the very proudest mo- 
ment of their lives when they leaned on the arm of 
the gorgeous footman who helped them te alight 
from the fly at Dyomesne. It was such a delightfal 
evening —no one there except themselves; but- then 
Lady Gwynne was so charming, and Sir Fairfax—O, 
Sir Fairfax was the most perfect gentleman they had 
ever seen. After dinner, while Lady Gwynne was 
discussing the pr«jected club, with the most polite 
appearance of interest, Sir Fairfax was showing 
Christine pictures and photograpus, and a thousand 
pretty things. 

“T know you sing,” he said, presently; ‘do come 
to the piano. I love singing better than anything.” 

After a little hesitation, she acceded, and. seating 
herself at the piano, sang Schubert’s “ Adieu.” 

She had such asweet, touching voice; and Sir Fair- 
fax sut with his face buried in his hands almost 
wishing (so much he felt the pathos of her singing) 
that he had not made the request. Yet, when the 
song was over, he entreated eagerly for another, and 
Lady Gwynne added her solicitations so warmly, 
that Christine st on at the piano singing song after 
song until the fly was announced. 

* You will come again svun, will you not, Mrs. 
Thelluson?” Lady Gwynne whispered secretly, 
while the Misses Russ were engaged with their muf- 
flere; ‘*‘ you must spend a long day with me.” 

‘I shall be very glad, indeed,” Christine an- 
swered. : 

The following Sunday Sir Fairfax walked home 
from church with Christine and her aants, to their 
unbounded delight. 

A few days later, Mrs. Thelluson had’a letter by 
the morning post asking her to spend the day, and 
saying the carriage would be sent for her at twelve 
in case of her accepting. Christine went to equip 
herself with a heart more full of gladness and sun- 
shine than it had been for many a long day. And 
when she stepped into the low phaeton with beauti- 
ful brown ponies that L:dy Gwynne had sent for her, 
she felt that there was a good deal of brightness left 
yet in the much-abused old world. 

That day seemed to Christine almost the happiest 
she had ever spent in her life. Lady Gwynne was 
80 sweet and kind, and Sir Fairfax took such trouble 
to amuse and entertain her, that she went home in 
the evening quite radiant with pleasure. 

Thas it trequently happened that Sir Fairfax and 
Christine were left to spend whole afternoons and 
evenings together, the happiest hours of their lives. 

The next time Christine was at Dyomesne, be said 
toher: “I havea friend coming the day after to- 
morrow—to stay some weeks.” 

‘ Have you?” replied Christine, and her face fell. 
“‘T am sorry; I know I shan’t like him, and he_ will 
interfere with our pleasant talks.” 

“ Yes, you will, 1am sure. I asked him almost on 
your account, for you must be getting very tired of 
my society. He is a young fellow, at least young in 
comparison with me, and good-looking besides.” 

“Are you so old and ugly?” asked Christine, 
naively. 

**T am very old compared to you. Do you know 
what my age really is, Mrs. Thelluson? I shall be 
forty in March—old enough to be your father.” 

**T don’t like young men,” said Christine, senten- 
tiously. 

** Ah! but you’ll like George Kennard—every one 
does.”’ 

‘* The very reason why I should not.” 

“Ah! you wont say that this time next week.” 

**T shall not come to Dyomesne while you have 
visitors,” said Christine, captiously. 

**O, don’t say that, Mrs. Thelluson,’” cried Sir 
Fairfax; ‘‘ it would be unkind; I should feel as if I 
had gone back to the old life.” 

“‘T can’t keep you from sad thoughts,” uttered 
Christine, wistfully thinking bitterly of that other 
woman. 

Two days later, St. George Kennard arrived at 
Dyomesne, and on the Sunday following he was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Thelluson after church. He fell in 
love with her straight off, just as Sir Fairfax had im- 
agined he would, and did nothing but talk about her 
from morning till night. The elder man was quite 
ashamed of himself for feeling so irritable at the con- 
stant reiteration of Christine’s praises. St. George 
did not say a word with which he could not fully 
agree; but it jarred upon his feelings to hear her 
praiees from the lips of another man. And after all, 
Christine did come to Dyomesne as much and more 
than usual, and seemed to take pleasure in Mr. Ken- 
nard’s society. What wonder? He was such & 
merry, light-hearted young fellow, and tried so hard 
to amuse and please her. 

“I’m only a wet blanket on them,” sighed Sir 
Fairfax; and he would invent excuses for leaving 
them, and make some ‘ridiculous pretext to himself 
about indulging the grief for his lost love in private. 
He would not have allowed even to himself that he 
felt a sharper pang at the thought of St. George 
uttering tender speeches to Christine, and reading 
their answer in her eyes, than he did at the remem-~ 
brance that Maud was hopelessly parted from him. 





fax was the first to break it. 

“ Do not think me impertinent for forcing myself 
on your notice,” he said. ‘‘I hardly know how to 
excuse myself, but I was so miserable that it seemed 
a sort of consolation to see any one else unhappy.”’ 

* I suppose it is strange our talking together like 
this,” answered Christine, reflectively, ‘‘ because we 
do not know anything about each other. I dare say 
my aunts would be shocked, but O! I feel so glad to 
have some one fresh to speak to—it seems quite an 
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“TI wonder if he has asked her yet? I wonder 
what she will say?” mocked his tormenting thoughts, 
and he would pace up and down puffing irritably at 
his cigar, and looking at his watch a dozen times in 
half an hour. 

Ove day when Mrs. Thelluson was expected, Sir 
Fairfax made a pretext of business, and rode off to 
the next town. Oa his return he met Mr. Kennard 
strolling along the park in a listless, disconsolate 


| manner. 


“ Where is Mrs. Thelluson?” asked Sir Fairfax, 
quickly. 

“ Gone home,” said St. George, curtly. 

“Ts she ill?” 

“No,” answered the young man, miserably. “I 
have driven her away. I asked her to have me, and 
she wont.” 

Sir Fairfax’s heart gave a great leap. 

“ Wont have you, George? Why?” 

“«She says she shall never care for any one again.” 

Sir Fairfax felt a pang of disappointment at these 
last words. 

“Bat that’s all nonsense, you know,” broke in St. 
George, impetuously; ‘‘ a lovely creature like that 
can’t go on wasting all her youth and beauty for the 
sake of a memory.” 

Sir Fairfax did not see Mrs. Thelluson for a week. 

* Refrained even from attending church, which he 
had done most regularly of late,” Christine said, 
bitterly. ‘‘He is angry with me; he cares more for 
his friend than for me.” 

But a few days afterwards the ponies came for her 
as usual, At the entrance to Dyomesne, Sir Fairfax 
opened the park gates for them himself, and Mrs. 
Thelluson drew rein. 

* Will you like to walk up to the house?” he said, 
pleadingly; and Christine complied at once. They 
walked along together in silence at first, then at the 
west gate Sir Fairfax stopped. 

**[ want to say something to you. May I?” 

‘It depends upon what it is,”’ Christine answered, 
@ little defiantly. 

“It is about St. George.” 

* “1 would rather not hear it, then,” 
coloring. 

“ Please, Gor I promised him to say it.” 

“Then I am bound to listen, if you prefer vexing 
me to breaking your word to him.” 

Christine spoke so irritably that Sir Fairfax looked 
at her in astonishment. 

** He is such a good fellow,” he went on, presently. 

Mra. Thellason was silent. 

“So kind-hearted and genérous. 
to make a woman happy.” 

Still Christine preserved a rigid silence. 

‘And the poor fellow is so miserable,” continued 
his advocate, more and more ill at ease. 

“Tam very sorry I cannot marry him, since you 
are so anxious that I should,” answered Christine, 
captiously. ‘It was not by my desire he was in- 
vited to Dyomesne.” 

“[ know,” said Sir Fiirfax, sorrowfally. ‘I wish 
from the bottom of my heart I had never asked him, 
poor fellow.” 

“IT don’t know why you should have thought I 
was so anxious to be married!” cried Christine, with 

flashing eyes, in which there glistened tears of anger. 
‘* 1 don’t think 1 ever solicited your interest in my 
bebalf; and if you care so much more for your 
triend’s feelings than mine, and are angry with me 
because I cafinot feel what you wish fur him, I will 
‘go home and never come to Dyomesne any more.” 
She was fairly crying with pain and anger by this 
time. 

*O Christine!’ he said, catching hold of her hand, 
and forgetting everything but ber, ‘‘what have I 
said --what bave I done to make you so bitter?” 

** Nothing,” she cried, snatching away her hand, 
with a stifled sob. ‘ Let me go!” 

I will tell you something first. Then if you in- 
sist, I must let you do as you like. I felt that you 
were getting too dear to me, that 1 was in danger of 
being more miserable than ever if you were taken 
from me. I knew I was selfish in taking advantage 
of your lonely position to keep you all to myself. I 
dared not offer you a love which I had confexsed to 
you was once given to another woman, and so I 
thought for your sake- your sake—you will believe 
that, wont you?—it was only fair that I should give 
you the opportunity of seeing some one whom I be- 
lieved could make you happy, and who was every- 
thing you could desire. You may be annoyed with 
me for saying this, but you wont despise me fur con- 
feasing that I love you.” 

* Love me!” cried Christine, in a hurt, indignant 
voice. ‘* When you have told me a hundred times 
how you loved—that other woman.” 

“So Idid. it was quite true. But I love you 
now; if I dared I could love you with all the love I 
gave her, and tenfold more fur your own dear sake.” 

“And why daren’t you?” uttered Christine, in a 
low, tremulous voice, the color deepening in her 
cheeks, and her eyes droopivg beneath his earnest 
gaze. 

“O Christine, my darling, you don’t mean—” 

He did not finish the sentence, nor did Christine; 
but I cann«t suppose that even the youngest of my 
readers will lay down this paper unable tu finish the 
story tur themselvcs. 


she answered, 


The very man 





The servant of a Prussian «fficer one day met a 
crony, who inquired of him how he got along with his 
fiery master. “O, excelfently,” answered the ser- 
vant; “ weliveon very friendly terms. Every morn- 
ing we beat each other’s coats; the only difference is, 
% takes his off to be beaten, and I keep mine on.” 








C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“Come awa’ hame, Donald—lea’ us na mair.” 
Suggested by the Song, “The Hie’lands."' 


BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE. 


* Come awa‘ hame, Donald '’—'tis weary I'm grown, 

The hours hae’ been mony sin’ ye left me here alone; 

Nine times the heather's purple has flecked the hills wi’ 
bloom, 

Nine times the cauld o’ winter has chilled me wi’ its 
gloom. 


Ye hae’ been lang awa’, but I ken ye'll nae forget 

How your mither waits your comin’ before her sun sha’ 
set; 

Ye could na’ thus hae’ staid had ye ken‘d how sad and 
sair 

Grows a mither's heart while fearin’ her bairn wad come 
na mair. 


Ye've nae forgot the Hie’lands in that land ayont the sea, 

Nor the wee bit cote adown the vale beneath the braid 
auld tree; 

Nor the ingle where thy sire, awearied frae the field, 

Finds rest and such glad peacefu'ness as hame alone can 
yield. 


The daisies lift their faces frae out yon garden bed, 

And the birdies in their nests are warblin’ owrehead, 
And the cry my heart is sendin’ has aye this burden sair, 
“*Come awa’ to your hame, Donald, and lea’ us na mair."’ 


Your father's nae sae bonnie, an’ my locks are growin’ 
gray, 

We're far alang the pathway that wi’ end in heaven some 
day ; 

O' our bairns, except yoursel’, we hae said, ‘*The Lord 
does weel ;"' 

For each has ganged before us to the blest ** Land o’ the 
Leal."* 


On the stane by the doorway, when twilight shadows fa’, 

I sit an’ wait your comin’ doun the path beside the wa’; 

And the sang I used to sing I aftentimes repeat, 

As when, a bairnie on my breast, I was rockin’ ye to 
sleep. 


There's a voice borne on the breeze as it floats adoun the 
glen— 

A voice sae like your ain, I think ye’re come again, 

And the wish ye aft must feel seems whisperin’ through 
the air, 

“O, the Hie’lands! the Hie'lands! 
there!"’ 


O, gin I could be 


O Donald! dear bairn Donald! up yonder meadow slope 
Some wayfarer is nearin’, O, wad that 1 might hope 

It was thysel’ returnin’, now even amaist here, 

*I'wad be the bonniest sicht I've met for mony a year. 


My heart grows still wi’ watchin’, for the way across the 
moor 

Brings the laddie ever nearer, an’ he seems to seek our 
door— 

O Donald, Donald, ‘tis thysel"! thy ain dear sel’ at last, 

Ance more amang the Hie‘lands, thy days o' absence past ! 


s > 
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HOW WE GOT POSSESSION OF THE TUILERIES. 











BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN,. 


CHAPTER V. 
TWO PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENTS, 


I AY“OKE upon the morrow impre-sed with that 
strange sensation whic& is so apt to occur after the 
tirst night’s repose in a new and unfamiliar locality. 
I could not for some time remember where I was. 
The events of the last two days beset me like the 
recollections of an unhealthy dream, produced by 
the agency of opiates; and it was with difficulty I 
could persuade myself that I had pass-d the night 
beneath the roof of the famous Tuileries. 

“After all,” thought I, “the event may be an 
interesting, but it is by no means an unusual one, 
in this transitory world of ours. Louis XVI., Na- 
poleon, Charles X., Louis Piilippe, and Dunsbun- 
ner, have by turns occupied the palace, and none of 
them have had the good fortune to leave it in 
perpetuity to their issue. Since abdication is the 
order of the dav, I shall even follow the example of 
my royal predecessors, and bolt with as much ex- 
pedition as possible; for, to say the truth, I am get- 
ting tired of this turmoil, and I think, with Sir 
Kenneth of Scotland, that the waters of the Clyde 
would sound pleasant and grateful in mine ear.” 

A very slight toilet sufficed for the occasion, and 
I sallied forth with the full intention of making my 
immediate escape. This was not so easy. I en- 
countered no onein the corridors, but as 1 opened 
the door of the Salle des Tropbees, a din of ‘many 
vuices burst upon my ears. A nu-nber of persons 
occupied the hall, appareutiy engaged in the dis- 
cussion of an extempore. breakfast. To my iutinite 
disgust, I recognized my quaondam acquaintances of 
the cellar. 

“Ahal thou are still here then, citizen?” cried 
Monsieur Destripes, who was inflicting huge gashes 
upon a ham, filched, no doubt, from the royal but- 
tery. ‘* By my faith, we thought thou hadst given 
us the slip. Never mind—we are not likely to part 
80D; 80 sit thee down and partake of our republican 
cheer.” 

“Tam afraid,” said I, “ that business requires my 
presence elsewhere.” 

“Let it keep till itcool then,” replied the other. 
** Suffice it to say, that no man quits this hall rill the 
whole of us march out en masse. Say 1 right, brother 
Pomme-de-terre?” 

* Just so,” replied the chiffunier, tossing off his 





draught from an ornament of Venetian glass. “ We 
have built up a second barricade, and have sworn 
never to surrender.” 

* How is this, gentlemen?” said [. 

‘You must know, sir,” replied a meagre-looking 
personage, whom I afterwards ascertained to bea 
barber, ‘that the liberty of the people is not yet 
secure. Last night, when we were in the cellar, a 
large body of the National Guard came, by orders of 
the Provicional Government, and ejected the whole 
of our compatriots from the upper stories of the 
Tuileries. This we hold to be a clear infraction of 
the charter, for all public buildings are declared to 
be the property of the people. Fortunately we 
escaped their notice, but being determined to re- 
assert the rights of France, we have barricaded the 
staircase which leads to this hall, and are resolved 
to maintain our post.” 

* Bravely , old Saigne-du-nez!” cried the 
butcher; “and a jollier company you wont find any- 
where. Here are ladies for society, wine for the 
dricking, provisions to last us a week; and what 
would you wish for more? Cent miile haches! I 
doubt if Louis Philippe is enjoying himself half so 
much.” 

** But really, gentlemen—” 

** Sacre, no mutiny!” cried the butcher; “ don’t 
we know that the sovereign will of the people must 
be respected? There is thy friend there, as happy 
as way be; go round and profit by his example.” 

Sure enough I discovered poor Bagsby extended 
in a corner of the hall. The orgies of last evening 
were sufficient to account for his haggard counte- 
nance and bloodshot eyes, but hardly for the multi- 
tudinous oaths which he ejaculated from time to 
time. Beside him sat a bloated poissarde, who was 
evidently enamored of his person, and tended him 
with all that devotion which is the characteristic of 
the gentler sex. As it was beyond the power of 
either to hold any intelligible conversation, the lady 
contrived to supply its place by a system of en- 
dearing pantomime. Sometimes she patted Bagsby 
on the cheek, then chirupped as a girl might do 
when coaxing a bird to open its mouth, and occa- 
sionally endeavoring to insinuate morsels of garlic 
and meat between his lips. 

“O Mr. Dunshunner! save me from this hag!” 
muttered Bagsby. ‘I have sucha splitting head- 
ache, and she will insist on poisoning me with her 
confounded trash! Faugh, how she smells of eels! 
O dear! O dear! is there no way of getting out? The 
barricades and the fighting are nothing compared to 
this!” 

‘*Ilam afraid, Mr. Bagsby,” said I, “‘there is no 
remedy but patience. Our friends here seem quite 
determined to hold out, and Iam afraid that they 
would use little ceremony, did we make any show of 
resistance.” 

**] know that well enough!” said Bagsby; ‘‘ they 
wanted to hang me last night, because I made a run 
to the door; only the women would not let them. 
What do you want, you old harridan? I wish you 
would take your fingers from my neck!’’ 

Ce cher bourgeois!” murmured the poissarde; 
“ c'est un mechant drole, mais assez joli!” 

“ Upon my word, Mr. Bagsby, I think you have 
reason to congratulate yourself on your conquest. 
At all events, don’t make enemies of the women; 
for, heaven knows, we are ina very ticklish situa- 
tion, and I don’t like the looks of several of those 
tellows.” 

“If ever I get home again,” said Bagsby, “I'll 
renounce my errors, turn tory, go regularly to 
church, and pray for the queen. I’ve had enough of 
liberty to last me the rest of my natural lifetime, 
But, I say, my dear friend, couldn’t you jast rid me 
of this woman for half an hour or so? Youu will find 
her a nice chatty sort of person; only, I don’t quite 
comprehend what she says.” 

‘* Utterly impossible, Mr. Bagsby! See, they are 
about something now. Our triend the barber is 
rising to speak.” 

* Citizens!” s iid Saigne-du-nez, speaking as from 
a tribune, over the back of an arm chair—“ Citizens! 
we are placed by the despotism of our rulers in an 
embarrassing position. We, the people, who have 
won the palace and driven forth the despot and his 
race, are now ordered to evacuate the field of our 
glory, by men who bave usurped the charter, and 
who pretend t» interpret the law. I declare the sub- 
lime truth, that, with the revolution, all laws, bu- 
man and divine, bave perished! (Iamense applause ) 

** Citizens! isolated us we are by this base decree 
from the great body of the people, it becomes us to 
constitute a separate government for ourselves. Or- 
der must be maintained, but such order as shall 
strike terror into the breasts uf our enev.ies. France 
has been assailed through us, and we must vindicate 
her freedom. Amongst us are many patriots, able 
and willing to sustain the toils of government ;-and 
I now propose that we prcceed to elect a provisional 
winistry.” 

The motion was carried by acclamation, and the 
orator proceeded: 

‘* Citizens! amongst our numbers there is one man 
who has filled the most lofty situations. I allude to 
Citizen Jupiter Potard, Actorin a hundred revo- 
lutions, he has ever maintained the sublime de- 
meanor of 4 patriot of the Reign of Terror. Three 
generations have regarded him as a model, and I 
now call upon him to assume the place and dignity 
of our President.” 

Japiter Potard, a very fine-looking old man, witb 
a beard about a yard long—who was really a model, 
inasmuch as he had sat in that capacity for the last 





-les-rues, was made Minister of War, 


ducted, amidst general applause, to a chair at the 
head of the table. Jupiter, I am cozpelled to add, 
seemed rather inebriated; but as he did not attempt 
to make any speeches, that circumstance did not 
operate as a disqualification. 

The remainder of the administration was speedily 
formed. Destripes became Minister of the Interior; 
Pomme-de-terre received the Portfolio of Justice. A 
gentleman, who rejoiced in the sobriquet of Gratte- 
Saigne-du-nez 
appointed himself to the Financial Department, and 
I was unanimously voted the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. These were the principal offices of the 
Republic, and to us the functions of government 
were confided. Bagsby, at the request of the pois- 
sardes, received the honorary title of Minister of 
Marine. 

A separate table was ordered for our accommoda- 
tion; and our first decree, countersigned by the 
Minister of the Interior, was an order for a fresh 
subsidy from the wine-cellar. . 
Here a sentry, who had been stationed at a win- 
dow, announced the approach of a detachment of 
the National Guard. 

Citizen Minister of War!” said Saigne-du-nez, 
who, without any scruple, had usurped the func- 
tions of poor old Jupiter Potard, “this is your 
business. It is my opinion that the provisional 
government cannot receive a deputation of this kind. 
Let them announce their intentions at the barricade 
without.” 

Gratte-les-rues, a huge rvffian with a squint, 
straightway shouldered his musket and left the 
room. In a few minutes he returned with a paper, 
which he cast upon the table. 

“A decree from the Hotel de Ville,” he said. 

“Is it your pleasure, citizen colleagues, that this 
document should now be read?” asked Saigne- 
du-nez. 

All assented, and, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the following document was placed in my hands. 
It was listened to with profound attention. 

“ Unity is the soul of the French nation; it forms 
its grandeur, its power, and its glory; through unity 
we have triumphed, and the rights of the people 
have been vindicated. 

‘Impressed with these high and exalted senti- 
ments, and overflowing with that fraternity which 
is the life-blood of our social system, the Provisional 
Government decrees: 

“TI, That the Tuileries, now denominated the 


evacuated by the citizens who have so bravely wrest- 
ed it trom the tyrant. 

“II, That each patriot, on leaving it, shall re- 
ceive from the public treasury the sum of five francs, 
or an equivalent in coupons. 

“111. The Minister of the Interior is charged with 
the execution of this decree. 

' Liberte —Fraternite—Equalite. 
** (Signed) 

**Duvont (de Eure); LAMARTINE; GARNIER- 
PaGEs; ARAGO; MARIE; LEDRU-ROLLIN; CRE- 
MIEUX; LOUIS BLANC; MARRAST; FLOCON; AL- 
BERT (ouvrier).” 


“ Sang de Mirabeau!” cried Destripes, when I 
had finished the perusal of this document, “do they 
take us for fools! Five franca indeed! This is the 
value which these aristocrats place upon the blood 
of the people! Citizen colleagues, I propose that the 
messenger be admitted, and immediately flung out 

the window!”’ 

“And I second the motion,” said Pomme-de-terre. 

“Nay, citizens!” cried Saigne-du-nez—“no vio- 
lence. Lagree that we cannot entertain the offer, 
but this is a case for negotiation. Let the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs draw up a protocol in reply.’’ 

In consequence of this suggestion I set to work, 
and ina few minutes produced the following mani- 
testo, which may tind a place in some subsequent 
collection of treaties: 

‘* France igfree. The rights of every Frenchman, 
having been gained by himself, are sacred and in- 
vivlable; the rights of property are abrogated. 

“ Indivisibility is a fundamental principle of the 
nation. It applies peculiarly to public works. That 
which the nation gave, the natiou now resumes, 

“ We protest against foreign aggression. Satisfied 
with our own triumph, we sball remain tranquil. 
We do not ask possession of the Hotel de Ville, but 
we are prepared to maintain our righteous occupa- 
tion of the Tuileries. 

“Impressed with these high and exalted senti- 
ments, the Provisional Government of the Tuileries 
decrees — 

“JI. That it is inexpedient to lessen the glory of 
France, by intrusting the charge of the Tuileries 
to any other hands save those of the brave citizens 
who have sv nobly captured it. 

“II, That the Provisioual Government does not 
recognize coupons as & national medium of exchange. 

“III, The Minister of Foreign Affairs is charged 
with the execution of this decree. 

* “ Mort aux tyrans! 
“ (Signed) 

* POTARD; DUNSHUNNER; 
POMME-DE-TERRE; GRATTE LES-RUES; 
TRIPES; BAGSBY (tisserand).” 


SAIGNE DU NFZ; 
DEs- 


This document was unanimously adopted as the 
true €xponent of our sentiments; and I was highly 
complimented by my colleagues on my diplomatic 
ability. 1 took occasion, however, to fuld up the 
tollowing note along with the despatch : 











thirty years to the artists of Paris—was then con- 





* If Citizen Albert has any regard for his English 


Hopital des Invalides Civiles, shall be immediately . 
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friends, he will immediately communicate their 
situation to the citizen Monte-Christo. Here, affairs 
jooks very ill. The public tranquillity depends en- 
tirely upon the supply of liquor.” 

This business being settled, we occupied ourselves 
with more industrial duties. The finance was easily 
dispored of, There were but four francs six sous 
leviable among the whole community; but Gratte- 
les-rues, with instinctive acuteness, had discovered 
the watch and chain of the unfortunate Minister of 
Marine, and these were instantly seized and con- 
tiscated as public property. 

On investigation we found that the larder was but 
indifferently supplied. Due allowance being made 
for the inordinate appetite of the poissardes, of 
whom tbere were no less than ten in our company, 
it was calcnlated that our stock of food could not last 
tor more than a couple of days. On the other hand, 
there was a superabundance of wine. 

We then proceeded to adjust a scheme for the 
future regulation of labor throughout France; but 
1 do not think that I need trouble my readers with 
the detail. It did not differ materially from that 
propounded by M. Louis Blanc, and the substance of 
it might shortly be stated as—three days’ wages for 
half a.day’s labor. It was aleo decreed that all ser- 
vants should receive, in addition to their wages, a 
proportion of their masters’ profits. 

After some hours of legislation, not altogether 
harmonious—for Destripes, being baulked in a pro- 
position to fire the palace, threatened to string up 
old Jupiter Potard to the chandelier, and was only 
prevented from doing so by the blunderbuss of 
Saigne-du-nez—we grew weary of labor, and the 
orgies commenced anew. I have neither patience 
nor stomach to enter into a description of the scene 
that was there and then enacted. In charity to the 
human race, let me hope that such a spectacle may 
never again be witnessed in the heart of a Christian 
city. 

Pcor Bagsby svftered fearfully. The affection of 
the poissarde bad gradually augmented to a species 
of insanity, and she never left him for a moment. 
The unhappy man was dragged ont by her to every 
dance; she gloated on him like an ogress surveying 
a plump and pursy pilgrim; and at the close of each 
set she demanded the fraternal salute. He tried to 
escape his persecutor by dodging round the furni- 
ture; but it wasof no use. She followed him as a 


her booty in a corner. 

At length night came, and with it silence. One 
clutching the bottle, which they had plied with 
unabated vigor so long as sensibility remained, and 
the broad calm moon looked on reproachfully through 
the windows of that desecrated hall. There was 
peace in heaven, but on earth—O, what madness and 
pollation! 

I was lying wrapped up in some old tapestry, 
meditating very seriously upon my present preca- 
rious situation, when I observed a figure moving 
amidst the mass of sleepers. The company around 
was of such a nature, that unpleasant suspicions 
naturally occurred to my mind, and I continued to 
watch the apparition until the moonlight shone 
upon it, when I recognized Bagsby. This poor 
fellow was a sad incubus upon my motions; for al- 
though I had no earthly tie towards him, I could 
not help feeling that in some measure I had been 
instrumental in placing him in his present dilemma, 
and I had resolved not to escape without makin 
him the partner of my flight. I was very curious 
to know the object of his present movements, for the 
stealthy manner in which he glided through the hall 


left in doubt. From behind a large screen he drew 
forth a coil of cord, formerly attached to the curtain, 


ferret follows a rabbit through all the intricacies of | 
his warren, and invariably succeeded in capturing 


by one the revellers had fallen asleep, some still | 


betokened some unusual purpose. 1 was not long 


but latterly indicated by Destripes as the imple- 
ment fur Potard’s apotheosis; and approaching a 


** You need not tell me that,” groaned Bagsby. 

* Your life depends upon this woman, and you 
must appease her somehow.” 

“ 7’!l agree to anything,” said the terrified Minister 
of Marine. 

“ Yes! I will be avenged!” cried the poissarde; 
‘* 7 will have his heart’s blood, since he has dared to 
deceive me. How! is this the way they treat a 
daughter of the people?” 

“Citoyenne!” I said, ‘you are wrong—utterly 
wrong. Believe me, he loves you passionately. What 
proof do you desire?” 

“Let him marry me to-morrow,” said the pois- 
sarde, ‘“‘ in this very room, or I shall immediately 
raise the alarm.” 

I tried to mitigate the sentence, but the poissarde 
was perfectly obdurate. 

‘* Bagsby, there is no help for it!” said I. “We 
are in the midst of a revolution, and must go along 
with it. She insists upon your marrying her to- | 
morrow. The alternative is instant death.” | 

“T’ll do it,” said Bagseby, quietly; ‘ anything is 
better than being murdered in cold blood.” 

The countenance of the poissarde brightened. ° 

“Aha!” said she, taking the submissive Bagsby by 
the ear, ‘‘ 80 thou art to be my republican husband 
after all, coquin? Come along. I shall take care 
thou dost not eecape again to-night, and to-morrow 
I shall keep thee forever!’’ 

So saying, she conducted her captive to the other 
end of the hall. 


= 





CHAPTER VI. 


A REPUBLICAN WEDDING, 


“ Tus is great news!” said Destripes, as we mus- 
tered round the revolutionary breakfast table. 
‘* Hast heard, citizen? Our colleague the Minister 
of Marine is about to contract an alliance with a 
daughter of the people. Corbleu! There is nosuch | 
sport as a regular republican marriage!”’ 

“In my early days,” said Jupiter Potard, “we 
had them very frequently. The way was, to tie twu 








young aristocrats together, and throw them into the } 
How poor dear Carrier used to laugh at the 


| Seine. 
fun! O my friends! we shall never see such merry 
| times again.” 
** Come, don’t be down-hearted, old fellow!” cried 
Destripes. 
I don’t despair of seeing something yet which might 


| over the business of the day, and then celebrate the 
wedding with a roaring festival.” 

“But where are we to find a priest?” asked 
Saigne-du-nez. “I question whether any of our 
fraternity has ever taken orders.” 

‘ Priest!” cried Destripes, ferociously. “Is this 
an age of superstition? I tell thee, Saigne-du-nez, 
that if any such fellow were here, he should pre- 
sently be dangling from the ceiling! What better 
priest wouldst thou have than our venerable friend 
Potard?” 

“Ay, ay!” said Pomme-de.terre, ‘* Potard will do 
the work famously. I'll warrant me, with that long 
beard of his, he has sat for a high priest ere now. 


of her bargain. Ventreblew! our colleague is sure to 
be a happy man!” 

Whatever happiness might be in store for Bagsby 
hereatter, there was no appearance of it just then. 
He sat beside his bride like a criminal on the morn- 


to respond to her attentions were rueful and ludi- 
crous in the extreme. 

Breakfast over, we proceeded to council; but as we 
had no deputations to receive, and no fresh arrange- 
ments to make, our sitting wasrather brief. Bagsby, 
in order, as I supposed, to gain time, entreated me 
to broach the topics of free-trade and unrestricted 
international exchange; but recent eventa had 


' single-handed, and, baving failed, you must stand | 


! undergo at least once in his lifetime.” 


At his right hand stood the bride, bedizened with 
brocade and finery. From what antiquated lumber- 
chest they had fished out her apparel, it would be 
utterly in vain to inquire. One thing was clear, 
that the former occupant of the robes had been de- 
cidedly inferior in girth to the blooming poirsarde, 
eince it was now necessary to fasten them across the 
bosom by a curions network of tape. I am afraid I 
have done injustice to this lady, for really, on the 
present occasion, she did not look superilatively 
hideous. She was a woman of about forty-five, 
strong-built, with an immense development of foot 
and ankle, and arms of masculine proportion. Yet 
she bad a pair of decidedly fine black eyes, betoken- 
ing perhaps little of maiden modesty, but flashing 
with love and triumph; a mez retrousse, which, bat 
for its perpetual redness, might have given a piquant 
expression to her countenance; a large mouth, and a 
set of prodigious teeth, which, to say the truth, 
were enough to justify the apprehensions of the 
bridegroom. 





I felt intensely thankful that not one of our com- 
panions understood a syllable of English, else the 
grave would inevitably have been the bridal couch 
of the Bagsby. 

It now became my duty to see the bridegroom 
properly attired ; for which purpose, with permission 
of our colleagues, I conducted Bagsby to a neighbor- 
ing room, where a full suit of uniform, perhaps the , 
property of Louis Philippe, had been laid out. 

**Come now, Mr. Bagsby,” said I, observing that 
he was about to renew his lamentations, “we have 
had quite enough of this. You have brought it 
upon yourself. Had you warned meof your design , 
last night, it is quite possible that both of us might | 
have escaped; but you chose to essay the adventure 


by the consequences. After all, what is it? Merely 
Inartiage, a thing which almost every man must 


“Of! but such a woman—such a she-devil rather!” 
groaned Bagsby. ‘‘I shouldn’t be the least sur- 





' across his countenance, “they surely can’t make it 


‘* We never can tell what is before us. | 


make the ghost of Collot d’Herbois rub its hands | 
with ecstasy. But to our present work. Let us get | 


But look at Citoyenne Corbeille, how fond she seems | 


ing of his execution; and such efforts as he did make | 


prised if she bites as bad as acrocodile. How can I 
ever take such a monster home, and introduce her 
to my friends?” 

** I see no occasion for that, my good fellow. Why 
not stay here and become a naturalized French- 
man?” 

‘*Here? I’d as soon think of staying in a lunatic 
asylum! Indeed I may be in one soon enough, for 
flesh and blood can’t stand this kind of torture long. 
Bat I say,’”’ continued he, a ray of hope flashing 


@ real marriage, after all. Hanged if any one of 
these blackguards is a clergyman; and even if he 
was, they baven’t got a special license.” 

**Don’t deceive yourself, Mr. Bagsby,” said I; 
‘‘ marriage in France is a mere social contract, and 
can be established by witnesses, of whom there will 
be too many present.” 

‘*Then I say they are an infernal set of incarnate 
pestiferous heathens! What! marry a man whether 
he willor not, and out of the church! It’s enough 
to draw down a judgment upon the land.” 

“You forget, Mr. Bagsby. You need not marry 
unless you choose; itis a mere question of selection 
: between a wedding and an execution—between the 
| lady and a certain rope, which, 1 can assure you 
Monsieur Destripes, or his friend Gratte-les-rues, 
will have no hesitation in handling. Indeed, from 
significant symptoms, I conclude that their fingers 
are itching for some such practice.” 

“They are indeed two horrid-looking black- 
guards!” said Bagsby, dolefully. ‘‘I wish I had 
| pluck enough to be hanged; after all, it coald not be 
much worse than marriage. And yet I don’t know. 
There may be some means of getting a divorce, or 
she may drink herself to death, for, between you and 
me, she seems awfally addicted to the use of ardent 
spirits.” 
| Fiel Mr. Bagsby; how can you talk so of your ; 
bride upon the wedding-day! Be quick! get into 
those trousers, and never mind the fit. It may be 
dangerous to keep them waiting long; and, under, 
present circumstances, it would be prudent to ab-: 
stain from trying the temper of the lady too se- 
verely.” 

**T never thought to be married this way!” sighed | 
Bagsby, putting on the military coat, which, being 
stiff with embroidery, and twice too big for him, 
stuck out like an enormous cuirass. ‘‘ If my poor 
old mother could see me now, getting into the cast- 
off clothes of some outlandish @renchman—” 

‘* She would admire you exceedingly, I am sure. | 
Do you know you look quite warlike with these 
epauleta! Come now—on with the sash, take an- 
other thimbleful of brandy, and then to the altar like 
| @ man!” 
| **I dare say you mean well, Mr. Dunshunner; but 

I have listened to more pleasant conversation. I 
say—what is to prevent my getting up the chim- 
, ney?” 





“Silence!” cried Jupiter Potard as we entered; 
‘let the present august solemnity be conducted as 
befits the sovereignty of the people! Citizen Saigne- 
du-nez, advance.’’ 

Saigne-du-nez was clad in a black frock, I suppose 
to represent a notary. He came forward: 

‘In the name of the French nation, one and in- 
divisible, I demand the celebration of the nuptials of 
Citizen Hutton Bagsby, adopted child of France, 
and Provisional Minister of her Marine in the de- 
partment of the Tuileries, and of Citoyenne Cephyse 
Corbeille, poissarde, and daughter of the people.” 

‘“‘Isthere any one here to gainsay the marriage?” 
asked Jupiter. 

There was no reply. 

“ Then, in the name of the French nation, I de- 
cree that the ceremony shall proceed. Citizen 
Minister of Marine, are you willing to take this 
woman as your lawful wife?’’ 

A cold sweat stood upon the brow of Bagsby, his 
knees knocked together, and he leaned the whole 
weight of his body upon my arm, as I interpreted to 
him the demand of Jupiter. 

“ Say anything you like,” muttered 4 it will 
all come to the same thing at last!’’ 

“ The citizen consents, most venerable president.” 

‘Then nothing remains but to put the same 
question to the citoyenne,” said Potard. ‘* Who ap- 
pears as the father of the bride?” 

“ Chute de la Bastille! that do I,” cried Destripes. 

** Citizen Destripes, do you of your own free will 
and accord—” 

Here a thundering rap was heard at the door. 

‘* What is that?” cried Destripes, starting back. 
** Some one has passed the barricade!” 

‘“‘In the name of the Provisional Government!” 
cried a loud voice. The door was flung open, and 
to my inexpressible joy, I beheld the Count of Monte- 
Christo, backed by a large detachment of the Nation- 





| al Guard. 


‘¢ Treason! treachery!” shouted Destripes. “Ah, 
villain, thou hast neglected thy post!” And he 
fetched a tremendous blow with his axe at the head 
of Gratte-les-rues. It was fortunate for that chief 
that his helmet was of excellent temper, otherwise 
he must have been cloven tothe chin. As it was, 
he staggered backwards and fell, 

The National Guard immediately presented their 
muskets. 

‘TI have the honor to inform the citizens,” said 


,; Monte-Christo, “that I have imperative orders to 


fire if the slightest resistance is made. Monsieur, 


, therefore, will have the goodness immediately to lay 


down that axe.” 
Destripes glared on him fora moment, as though 
he meditated a rush, but the steady attitude of the 


. National Guard involuntarily subdued him. 


“This is freedom!” he exclaimed, flinging away 
his weapon. ‘This is what we fought for at the 
barricades! Always deceived—always sold by the 


window, he proceeded to attach one end of it very 
deliberately to a staple. He then gaye a cautious | 
glance around, asif to be certain that no one was 
watching him, and began to undo the fastenings of 
the window. A new gleam of hope dawned upon me. 
I was about to rise and move to his assistance, when 
another figure glided rapidly through the moonshine. 
In an instant Bagsby was clutched by the throat, 
and a low voice hissed out: 

“Ah traitre! monstre! polisson! 
Suir?” 

It was the poissarde. Nothing on earth is 80 
wakeful as a jealous woman. She had suspected the 
designs of the wretched Minister of Marine, and 
counterfeited sleep only tu detect him in the act of 
escaping. 

Not a moment was to be lost. I knew that if this 
woman gave the alarm, Bagsby would inevitably be 
hanged with bis own rope, and I stole towards the 
couple, in order to effect, if possible, a reconciliation. 

‘‘Ah citizen, is it thou?” said the poissarde more 
loudly than was at all convenient. ‘Here is thy 
tellow trying to play mea pretty trick! Perfidious 
monster! was this what thou meant by all thy pro- 
fessions of love?” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, take the woman off, or she 
will strangle me!” muttered Bagsby. 

‘Pray, hush! my dear madam, hush!” said I, 
* or you may wake some of our friends.” 

** What care I?” said the poissarde; ‘let them 
wake, and I will denounce the villain who has dared 
to trifle with my affections!‘ 

‘Nay, but consider the consequences!’’ said I. 
‘Do, pray, be silent forone moment. Bagsby, this 
is a bad business!” 


driven the doctrines of Mancbester from my head, 
and somewhat shaken my belief in the infallibility 
of the prophets of the League. Besides, 1 doubted 
very much whether our Provisional Ministry cared 
one farthing tor duties upon calico and linen, neither 


exorbitantly to indulge; and I perfectly understood 
the danger of appearing over-tedious upon any sub- 
ject in a society so strangely constituted. I there- 
fore turned a deaf ear to the prayers of Bagsby, and 
refused to enlighten the council at the risk of the 
integrity of my neck. No reply whatever had been 
made by the authorities without, to our commuanica- 
tion of the previous day. 





tu veux donc 


visional Government for the nuptial ceremony, 
which was to be performed with great solemnity. 


of the palace a costume betitting the occasion. 


upon this unfortunate mission to Paris. 


widow, who seemed to dwell somewhere 


neighborhood of Macclesfield. As for the French, 
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of these being articles in which they were wont | 


One o’clock was the hour appointed by the Pro- | 


About twelve the bride, accompanied by three other 
poissardes, retired, in order to select from the stores 
In 
the meantime, I had great difficulty in keeping up 
the courage of Bagsby—indeed, he was only man- 
ageable through the medium of doses of brandy. At 
times he would burst out into a paroxysm of passion, ' 
and execrate collectively and individually the whole 
body of the Manchester League, who had sent him | 
This pro- |; 
fanity over, he would burst into tears,” bewail his 

wretched lot, and apostrophise a certain buxom 

in the 


the outpourifgs. from the vial of his wrath upon | 
that devoted nation were most awful and unchris- 
The plagues of Egypt were a joke to the 
torments which be invoked upon their heads; and _ his principles and his profession. 


‘Mere madness! The moment you are missed | 
they will fire up it. Believe me, you have not a 
chance of escape; so the sooner you resign yourself 
to your inevitable destiny the better.” 
| Here a loud knocking was heard at the door. 

‘Citizen Minister of Marine, art thou ready?” 
cried the voice of Pomme-de-terre. ‘‘ Thy bride is; 
waiting for thee, the altar is decked, and Pere Po- | 
tard in his robes of office!’ 

** Come, then,’’ said I, seizing Bagsby by the arm. 

‘* Take courage, man! In ten minutes it will all be 

over.” : 
| Onur colleagues had not been idle in the interim. 

At one end of the hall they had built up an extem- 
pore altar covered with a carpet, behind which stood | 
Jupiter Potard, arrayed in a royal mantle of crimson : 
velvet, which very possibly in former days might. to business thereafter.” 

have decorated the shoulders of Napoleon. Indeed ** You will see no marriage saeks I can tell you!” 

the imperial eagle was worked upon itin gold, and cried Bagsby, who at the first symptom of relief had 

it had been abstracted from one of the numerous taken shelter under the shadow of the marquis. ‘I 
: repositories of the palace. Jupiter, with his long | put myself under your protection; and, by Jove, if 
| beard and fine sloping forehead, looked the perfect , you don’t help me, I shall immediately complain to 
image of a pontiff, and might have been appropri- ; Lord Normanby.” 
ately drawn as a principal figure in a picture of the; ‘‘ What is this?” cried Monte-Christo. ‘Do I see 
| marriage of Heliogabalus. | Monsieur Bagsby in a general’s uniform? Why, my 
| Gratte-les-rues and Pomme-de-terre, being of, good sir, you have become a naturalized Frenchman 
bellicose temperament, had encased themselves in | indeed! The nation has a claim upon you.” 
suits of armor, and stood, like two champions of “The nation will find it very difficult to get it 
antiquity, on each side of the venerable prelate. | settled then!” said Bagsby. “ But I want to get 
| Destripes, who had accepted the office of temporary | H out. I say, can’t I get away?” 
| father to Demoiselle Corbeille, appeared as a patriot | | Certainly. There is nothing to prevent you. 
| of the Reign of Terror. His brawny chest was bare;, But I am rather curious‘to hear about this mar- 
his shirt sleeves rolled up to the shoulder; and in’ riage.” 

his belt was stuck the axe, a fitting emblem alike of; ‘‘ Why,” said I, “ the truth is, my dear marquis, 
that the subject is rather a delicate one for our 


aristocrats! But the day may come when 1 shall 
hold a tight reckoning with thee, my master, or I am 
not the nephew of the citizen Samson!” 

** Pray, may I ask the meaning of this extraordi- 
nary scene?” said Monte-Christo, gazing in aston- 
ishment at the motley group before him. “Is it the 
intention of the gentlemen to institute a Crusade, or 
have we lighted by chance upon an assemblage of 
the chivalry of Malta?” 

“ Neither,” I replied. ‘The fact is, that just as 
you came in we were engaged in celebrating a re- 
publican marriage.” 

‘Far be it from me to interfere with domestic or 
connubial arrangements !”’ réplied the polite Monte- 
Christo. ‘“ Let the marriage go on, by all means; I 
shall be delighted to witness it, and we can proceed 
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friend. He has just been officiating in the capacity 
of bridegroom.” 

‘*You amaze me!” said Monte-Christo; “ and 
which, may I ask, is the fair lady?’’ 

Here Demoiselle Cephyse came forward. 

“« Citizen officer,” she said, ‘‘ I want my husband!” 
“You hear, Monsieur Bagsby?’’ said Monte- 
Christo, in intense enjoyment of the scene. ‘‘ The 
lady says she has a claim upon you.” 

“IVs all a lie!” shouted Bagsby. ‘I’ve got 
nothing to say to the wowan. I hate and abhor 
her!” 

** Monsire ?” shrieked the poissarde, judging of 
Bagsby’s ungallant repudiation rather from his ges- 
tures than his words. And she sprang towards him 
with the extended talons of a tigress. Bagsby, how- 
ever, was this time too nimble for her, and took re- 
fuge behind the ranks of the National Guard, who 
were literally in convulsions of laughter. 

“I will have thee, though, polisson!” cried the 
exasperated bride. ‘I will have thee, though I 
were to follow thee to the end of the world! Thou 
hast consented to be my husband, little tisserand, 
and [ never will give thee up.’ 

* Keep her off! good, dear soldiers,”’ cried Bagsby ; 
“ pray, keep her off! I sbal¥be murdered and torn 
to pieces if she gets hold of me! O Mr. Dunshunner, 
do tell them to protect me with their bayonets.” 

‘Be under no alarm, Mr. Bagsby,” said Monte- 
Christo; ‘* you are now under the protection of the 
National Guard. But to business. Which of the 
citizens assembled is spokesman here?” 

[am the president!” bhiccupped Jupiter Potard, 
who, throughout the morning, had been unremitting 
in his attentions to the bottle. 

** Then, you will understand that, by orders of the 
Provisional Government, all must evacuate the 
palace within a quarter of an hour.”’ 

* Louis Philippe had seventeen years of it,” re- 
plied Jupiter Potard. “I wont abdicate a minute 
sooner!” 

“And I,” said Pomme-de-terre, “‘ expect a hand- 
some pension for my pains.” 

“ Or at least,” said Saigne-du-nez, “‘ we must have 
permission to gut the interior.” 

“You have done quite enough mischief already,” 
said Monte-Christo; ‘‘so prepare to move. My 
orders are quite peremptory, and I shall execute 
them to the letter.” 

“Come along, then, citizons!’? cried Destripes. 
“T always knew what would! come of it, if these 
rascally bourgeoisie got the upper hand of the work- 
men. They are all black aristocrats in their hearts. 
But, by the head of Rubespierre, thou shalt find that 
thy government is not settled yet, and there shall be 
more blood before we let them trample down the 
rights of the people.” 

So saying, the democratic butcher strode from the 
apartment, followed by the rest of the Provisional 
Government and their adherents, each retaining the 
garb which he had chosen to wear in honor of the 
nuptials of Bagsby. The poissarde lingered for a 
moment, eyeing her faithiess betrothed as he stood 
in the midst of the guard, like a lioness robbed of her 
cub, and then, with a cry of wrath, and a gesture of 
menace, she rushed after her companions. 

** Thank Heaven!” cried Bagsby, dropping on his 
knees, “ the bitterest hour of my whole existence is 
over!” 





CHAPTER VII. 


ADIEU, SWEET FRANCE! 


“AND 80 you received the message from M. 
Albert?” said I to Monte-Christo, as we walked to- 
gether to the Hotel de Ville. , 

“JT did; and to say the truth, I was rather appre- 
hensive about you. Revolutions are all very well; 
but it is a frightful thing when the dregs of the 
population get the upper hand.” 

“Tam glad to hear you acknowledge so much. 
For my part, marquis, having seen one revolution, 
I never wish to witness another.” 

** We could not possibly avoid it,’’ said Monte- 
Christo. ‘It was a mere question of time. No 
one doubts that a revolutionary spirit may be carried 
too far.’’ 

** Can’t you contrive to write it down?” said I. 

‘* Unfortunately, the majority of gentlemen with 
whom you have lately associated, are not strongly 
addicted to letters. I question whether M. Destzipes 
has even read La Tour de Nesle.” 

‘“*If he had,’ said I, ‘‘it must have tended very 
greatly to his moral improvement. But how is jt 
with the Provisional Gover t?” 

‘‘ Faith, I must own they are rather in a critical 
position. Had it not been for Lamartine—who, I 
must confess, is a noble fellow, and a man of. un- 
daunted courage—they would have been torn to 
pieces long ago. Hitherto they have managed tol- 
erably by means of the National Guard; but the 
atmosphere is charged with thunder. Here we are, 
‘however, at the Hotel de Ville.” 

Not the least curious of the revolutionary scenes of 
Paris was the aspect of the seat of government. At 
the t I reached it, many thousands of the 
lower orders were assembled in front, and one of the 
Provisional Government, I believe Louis Blanc, was 
haranguing them from a window. Immense crowds 
were likewise gathered round the entrance. These 
consisted of the deputations, who were doing their 
very best to exhaust the physical energies, and dis- 
tract the mental powers, of the men who had under- 
taken the perilous task of government. 

Under conduct of my friend, I made my way to 








forming bis part of the onerous duty. He greeted me 
with a brief nod and a grim smile, but did not pre- 
termit his paternal functions. 

The body which cccupied his attention at this 
crisis of the commonwealth, was a musical deputa- 
tion, which craved sweet counse] regarding some 
matter of crotchets or of bars. It is not the first time 
that music has been heard in the midst of stirring 
events. Nero took a faucy to fiddle when Rome was 
blazing around him. 

I could not but admire the gravity with which 
Albert listened to the somewhat elaborate address, 
and the dexterity with which he contrived to blend 
the subjects of pipes and patriotism. 

* Citizens,” he said, ‘‘ the Provisional Govern- 
ment are deeply impressed with the importance of 
the views which you advovate. Republican insti- 
tutions cannot hope to exist without music, for to 
the sound of music even the spheres themselves 
revolve in the mighty and illimitable expanse of 
ether. 

“At this crisis your suggestions become doubly 
valuable. I have listened to them ‘with emotions 
which I would struggle in vain to express. O, that 
we may see the day when, with a glorious nation as 
an orchestra, the psalin of universal freedom may 
rise in a swell of triumphant jubilee! 

“And it will come! Rely upon us. Return to 

your homes. Cherish traternity and music. Mean- 
time we shall work without intermission for your 
sake. tlarmony is our sole object; believe me that, 
in reconstituted France, there shall be nothing but 
perfect harmony.” 
The deputation withdrew in tears; and another 
entered to state certain grievances touching the 
manufacture of steel beads. I need not say that in 
this, as in several other instances, the owvrier com- 
ported himself like an eminent member of the 
Society of Universal Knowledge. 

“ That’s the last of them, praise be to Mumbo 
Jumbo!” said he, as the representatives of the shoe- 
blacks doparted. ‘ Faith, this is work hard enough 
to kill a horse. So, Mr. Dunshunner! you have 
been getting up a counter-revolution at the Tuil- 
eries, Lsee. How are Monsieur Potard and all the 
rest of your colleagues?” 

**] am afraid they are finally expelled from para- 
dise,” said I. 

‘* Serve them right! a parcel of democratic scum. 
And what has become of Citizen Bagsby?” 

** T have sent bim to my hotel. He was in reality 
very near becoming an actual child of France.” And 
I told the story of the nuptials, at which the ouwvrier 
nearly split himself with laughter. 

“And now, Mr. Danshunner,” said he, ‘ may l 
ask the nature of your plans?” 

“These may depend a good deal upon your ad- 
vice,” said I. 

* I never give advice,” replied the ouvrier, with a 
nasal twitch. ‘Sometimes it is rather dangerous. 
But tell me—what would you think of the state of 
the British government, if Earl Grey at a cabinet- 
council were to threaten to callin the mob, and if 
Lord Johnny Russell prevented him by clapping a 
pistol to his ear?” 

** T should think very badly of it indeed,” said I. 

** Orif Incapability Wood should threaten, in the 
event of the populace appearing, to produce from the 
earl’s pocket a surreptitious order on the Treasury 
for something like twelve thousand pounds?” 

** Worse still.” 

* Well, then; I donjt think you’ll find ¢hat sort of 
thibg going on in London, atall events.” 

‘* Have you any commands for the other side of 
the Channel?” 

*O, then, you are determined to leave? Well, 
perhaps upon the whole, it is your wisest plan. 
lsut do not you regret having evacuated the Tuil- 
eries?” 

“Indeed, I do not. Nevertheless, Monsieur 
Albert, it may yet be occupied by one of my family.” 

* Cest bien possible. You are aclever race. What 
began with a Clovis, may end with a Dunshunner.” 

And so, with a cordial pressure of the hand, we 
parted. 

** Monte-Christo,” I said, as that very evening I 
bundled Bagsby into a jfiacre on our way to the rail- 
road station— Monte-Christo, my good fellow, let 
me give you a slight piece of advice, which it would 
be well if all of our craft and calling would keep in 
memory, ‘ Think twice before you write up another 
revolution.’ ”” 


+ _——" 


A CONSIDERATE MAN. 


A gentleman was once dining with a friend, when 
@ most dreadful storm arose. In bopes of abatement, 
the entertainment was prolonged to the latest pos- 
sible hour; but at length it was over, and the storm 
showed no signs of ceasing, but, on the contrary, 
grew worse and worse. The host insisted on his 
guest’s acceptance of a lodging for the night, in view 
of the impossibility of reaching his home. The guest 
complied, but in a few minutes was missed from the 
parlor: In half an hour he reappeared drenched 
with rain. 

** Where in heaven’s name have you been?” asked 
the host, viewing the singular object, which looked 
like a dog around the paws, and a weeping willow 
around the head. 

**I!” said he, quietly shaking off the water—‘‘ I 
have been at home to tell my wife that, as it was such 
a night, I should not return.” 
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A man’s comfort is like his cigar; if he can’t have 








the room where the mysterious ouvricr was per- 





ESCAPE FROM THE BASTILE. 


An escape from the prison was once made, and the 
narrative is one of the most marvellous on record. 
The name of the prisoner who had the courage to 
attempt it was Latude. The offence for which he 
was imprisoned was having attempted to obtain an 
appointment by representing to Madame Pompadour 
that a plot existed for taking her life; rather an odd 
way of effecting his wishes, but his calculation was, 
that by awakening ber gratitude, he might succeed. 
His scheme was seen throvgh; and to punish him, 
he was sent first to the prison at Vincennes, from 
which place he made his escape, and then to the 
Bastile. By observation, and by counting the num- 
ber of steps that led from his chamber to the chapel, 
be satisfied himself that there must be a double floor. 
By means of two iron legs drawn from his table, and 
worked on the tiled floor until they had a flat edge 
resembling a chisel, he and a fellow-prisoner got up 
the tiles, and found that not only was there a double 
floor, but that the space was left empty. The next 
thing to be done-was to make a cord, and to do this 
he was abundantly supplied with material; having 
at his disposal a good stock of linen, which he had 
been allowed to retain as not being contrary to the 
regulations of the prison. They began by drawing 
out the threads oue by one, until they had sufficient 
to make a kind of ladder between fifty and sixty feet 
in length. By means of this ladder, they sustained 
themselves in the chimney, while they worked with 
the legs of the table at the iron bars which defended 
the exit of persons in that direction. This.labor was 
frightful. The mortar had become so hard by time, 
that if they managed to clear it away to the depth of 
the eighth of an inch round one bar in the course of 
a night, they considered it a good night’s work. To 
soften the mortar, they used to ascend with their 
mouths full of water, and spurt it into the hole, little 
by little, as they got on with their work. Had they 
been able to work freely, this would have been ex- 
cessively toilsome; as it was, they had to work in 
such painful positions, that one hour at a time was 
the most they could endure, and their hands were so 
cut and bruised that they never descended from their 
labor without finding them covered with blood. Not- 
withstanding the torture it caused—of which Latude 
could hever speak in after-years without a shudder— 
they persevered in their labor; and at the end of six 
month, during which they had steadily prosecuted 
it, they had succeeded in loosening the whole of the 
bars, and were at liberty to continue the manufac- 
ture of the rest of the articles they required. 

First of these was the wooden ladder, to enable 
them to ascend from the moat to the parapet, and 
from thence to the governor’s garden. As the prison- 
ers had to supply themselves with fuel at their own 
expense, they had a stock of wood in their cell, 
which was sawed up in logs of about twenty inches 
in length. To cut these logs to suit their purpose, a 
saw was necessary; this he made out of an iron can- 
dlestick, by means of half of the steel belonging to 
the tinder box, from which he had previously manu- 
factured a knife. By the use of these tools, they 
worked their logs into a ladder, every part of which 
was marked in such a way that they could put it to- 
gether in the dark. All these things were stowed 
away beneath tho floor as they were completed, to 
await the night when the attempt at escape was to 
be made. But in addition to the wooden ladder, 
another had to be made of not less than eighty feet 
in length. The linen and silk articles were again 
resorted to, and the process of unravelling continved, 
until, in course of time, they had worked the threads 
into rope capable of bearing the weight of a man. 
This was intended to effect the descent from the top 
of the Bastile; but this was not enough. Knowing 
that this top prejected over the wall too far to allow 
a man to steady himself in his descent by its means, 
and not knowing how long circumstances might re- 
quire them to remain on the ladder,during which they 
would be swinging backward and forward, and spin- 
ning round like a joint of meat before a fire, they 
made another rope one hundred and sixty feet long, 
which they passed through two holes drilled through 
the ends of one of their logs. This rope would of 
course hang double, and by holding one in the right 
hand, andthe other in the left, they were able to 
steady themselves in their descent. Other ropes 
were made for sundry purposes, the total length 
made by them being about fuur hundred and seventy 
yards in Jength. So much for the preparations, 
which were only a part of those required before the 
attempt to escape could be made. 

Having fixed on a night to make the attempt to es- 
cape, Latude climbed the chimney, in doing which 
he underwent great pain from the grating off of the 
skin from his elbows and knees. He had carried up 
a cord with him, and by its means he drew up the 
different things they required to aid their escape, 
which were followed by his companion. Having 
reached the platform, they fastened the ladder to one 
of the guns, and Latude descended successfully, but 
with immense pain and difficulty. His companion 
then drew up the loose rope, and lowered their tools, 
after which he came down himself, Latude holding 
the bottom of the ladder, which made it compara- 
tively easy. All this was done within hearing of the 
sound of @be sentinel’s footsteps as he marched to 
and fro. The moat they had descended into was 
filled with water to the height of their armpits, and 
had pieces of ice floating in it. As they had been 
obliged to give up the mode of eagppe they had 
paanned in the first instance, the only other way wae 
to wade through this water to the opposite side, and 





wall. This wall was nearly five feet thick, and it 
took nine hours to make a hole large enough to 
squeeze through. Besides the labor this involved, 
every half hour they were obliged to dip their heads 
under water, to avoid the risk of being seen by the 
guard, the light of whose lantern fell upon the spot 
where they were at work every time the rounds 
were made. At lengtb, after incredible exertions, 
they found themselves outside the wall and at liberty; 
but they had not gone far before they fell into an 
aqueduct, the water in which was about tén feet 
deep, and there was a great thickness of mud at the 
sides. With great difficulty they scrambled out, 
ran some distance, and then fell on their knees to 
offer up a thanksgiving for their escape. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The glory and’ beauty of the English House of 
Lords is the Peeresses’ Gallery. It is an openrailing 
of brass gilt, which runs across the chamber abcuve 
the throne, and then longitudinally down both sides 
of the House. Toilets can be seen, from the head- 
dress to the hem and flounces of the robe, and if 
ladies can see from this gallery, they can be still 
more easily seen irom the budy of the House and the 
galleries. One part of the gallery must alone be ex- 
cepted—the space over the throne—which is so con- 
structed that its occupants are invisible to those in 
the House. The constitutional theory is that the 
reigning sovereign ought not to attend the debates, 


but the architect was permitted to contemplate the 


sire to hear the great orators who have adorned her 
reign, and if rumor is to be believed, the queen has 
occasionally in former years availed herself of the 
opportunity. The royal princesses are under no such 
constitutional restraint; and the Princess of Wales, 
the Princess Alice, the Princess Helena and the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, are no infrequent at- 
tendants upon the debates in both houses. A grumpy 
old bachelor, as he was voted to be, Lord Redesdale 
once objected to the presence of a number of peeress- 
es and their families in the galleries, declaring that 
it “*made the place look like a casino;’’ and as the 
noble lord spoke with a certain authority, as chair- 
man of committees, Black Rod fancied himself called 
upon to give effect to this grumble; although, if the 
peeresses had a right to be there, the mere fact 
that women also sit in a gallery at the casino had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. So the 
peeresses have gradually asserted and recovered 
their rights, and during the last two or three ses- 
siors the grand gilded chamber has beamed with 
beauty and matronly grace, and bloomed like a 
tulip-bed. Last session the peeresses fairly took to 
dressing against each other while the destinies of the 
Irish church hung in the balance, and silks, satins 
and moire antiques vied with each other in color and 
richness. The political peeresses, who give “ recep- 
tions,” and help to keep the party together, came 
early, and sat out the adjourned debates until the 
memorable night of the division. The fashionable 
peeresses went to the opera or to a rout or two, and 
then entered the gallery a little before midnight, 
in full evening costume, with flowers in their hair, 
low dresses, and opera-cloaks. 


THREE PER CENT A MONTH. 

A merchant once came to Mr. James G, King, of 
New York in great distress, to borrow $100,000 for a 
year, saying that he must have it, and that his bus- 
iness would justify him in paying any rate of interest. 
eMr. K. told him that no business could stand a pre- 
mium of three per cent a month, but tinding him hard 
to convince, took the following ingenious method: 

‘“* Why discount for so short a time?” asked Mr. 
King. ‘ Why not make it up for two or three years? 
I will discount your note for $100,000 if you make it 
three years.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. King. I will draw it at once. It 
is very kind in you, but don’t you want collateral?” 

“Nosir. Mr. Miller (turning to the accountant), 
take off the discount at three per cent a month on 
$100,000 for three years, ard draw a check for the 
balance for Mr. D. Wait a moment, D.; give me 
your note for $100,000.” The conversation became 
general, both were seated, when the accountant 
handed the following memorandum to Mr. King: _ 
Note of Mr. D. for..... Cogvebacasde ceed op eRe $100,000, 

Payable three years after date. 

Discount at three per cent a month is thirty- 


six per cent per year, and for three years 
one hundred and eight per cent, or....... $108 000. 


Balance due to Prime, Ward & King ......... $s0v0. 

*D., have you a blank check with you?” pleas- 
antly asked Mr. King. 

“A check? What for?” 

“Why, Miller has handed me a statement, and I 
find that if we discouut or shave your note for three 
years for $100,000 at three per cent a month, you will 
have to pay $8000.” 

“Why, this is absurd. I give you my note for 
$100,000 and get no cash in return, but have to give 
‘you $8000 cash. Bah!” 

* Be cool, D , and listen. I have done this pur- 
posely to give you a lesson—to show you where your 
mercantile career will end, if you submit to such ex- 
tortions. Now, if you will pledge me your word of 
honor that you will curtail your business, and never 
pay more than seven per cent interest to carry cn 
your trade, I will tell you what I willdo. Yoa want 
$100,000. Draw your note for that sum at ninety 
days, leave me $100,000 of your. best notes receivable, 











it at home he’ll seek it elsewhere. 


by means of their bars to make a hole through the 





and I will give you the money, less the ordinary dis- 
count of seven per cent.” at 


lest his or her presence should overawe members; © 


possibility that her majesty might now and then de- © 
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declaration of principle or policy on his part, and 
they are to blame if any biunders are made—not the 
general, the hero of Appomatax. 





When the announcement is made of defalcation 
and frand—too common now-a-days—attention is at 
once directed to the manner in which the genteel 
thieves have lived, and the wonder is that they 
should have gone on s0 long a time without being 
suspected of peculation. Such people are known, 
year after year, to live far beyond their means, with 
no possible resources beside their moderate salaries, 
and yet are allowed to go on without inquiry. Ifa 
poor clerk or porter pocket a dress for his wife and 
children, it is discovered by a sort of intuition, and 
he is forthwith disgraced beyond recovery, but the 
bloaters in iniquity are never suspected even, and 
i t directors complacently see an employee on 
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SEVERAL THINGS. 


A new moral, or rather spiritual, idea has dawned 
upon the English press. Lord Stanley has recently 
been appointed Rector of Glasgow College, and has 
made the students a speech upon assuming his « ffi- 
cial gown. In this speech he inculcates the impor- 
tance of early habits of earnestness and diligence ir 
youth, and enjoins upon his hearers to do all that 
they have to do, ‘‘ well,” not for the sake of reward, 
but for the love of the work itself and of mankind, 
that they may not pass out of the world in the world’s 
debt, nor feel that they have sat down as it were, at 
the feast, and gone away without paying the reckon- 
ing. The advice is good, but tye press takes excep- 
tion to it as impracticable, admitting, however, that 
it is only by advanced ideas, and bringing the people 
up to them, that the world can progress. As labor 
and reward are associated in the common mind, 
the very existence depending—perhaps from the 
imperfectness of our human syetem--upon the re- 
wards of til, 80 we are too apt to associate rewards 
with spiritual effort, and our theologies, with some 
exceptions, fall into the error of affixing rewards as 
incentives for good, and penalties for departures from 
it, believing nothing in consequences, but in arbitrary 
establishments as positive as the multiplication tr 
ble. The dcctrine of Lord Stanley may be regarded 
as impracticable in an unspiritual age like the pres- 
ent, but it is worth thinking about. It is another 
form of the Scripture teaching that we reap that whch 
Wwe sow: sow goodness and reap goodness, not reward 
for goodness. Paul's crown of righteousness is right- 
eousness itself, not pay for it. It is not the very 
highest motive one can have, the hope of a return in 
consideration of spiritual service rendered, no more 
than is the fear of the penalty for non-performance, 
as an incentive-both are mercenary. Lord Stanley 
clearly deserves the place he has been elected to, see- 
ing, as he evidently does, the interior of things. 








The prevailing party in this country to-day, is in 
as unhappy a situation as can well be conceived re- 
garding the appointment of officers—one party clam- 
orous that Pre sident Grant shall make his appoint- 
ments as he pleaser, and another that he shall yield 
to the dictum of Congress in appointing persons of 
their selecting. Between the two, and with a pres- 
sure of more than the atmospheric average on the 
body, from ocffice-seekers themselves, who, like the 
** lowcusses ” of Egypt that they much resemble, in- 
vade his privacy and insist on being heard, the Pres- 
ident finds the position a severe one—an elephant 
indeed, that he scarcely knows how to handle. It 
reveals to him the truth of a statement we made 
which he should have respected, supposing of course 
he read it, that he had better remain general, with 
the united regards of the whole people, than risk the 
accidents of an election and be lost in its success. 
Mr. Washburn was very well where he was, but 
Washburn was ambitious, and hence the general 
made his last triumph. But we are sorry to see his 
friends disposed to kill him. This is apparent in 
those presses that avow a determination to stick to 
him. They denounce his appointments as unfit to be 
made, and then taper off with advice to the wavering 
to retain their confidence in the general whose 
knowledge of character was to render his appoint- 
ments infallible. The nicest care is requisite in re- 
moving from office, as the most of those in are Re- 
publicans, of another appointment, and their re- 
moval offends a third class, as has been frequently 
seen, in vur own city especially. We say let the 
President have his own way and make his appoint- 
ments—that is his busi The Senate may ap- 
prove them or not—that is their business. He fills 
the place the people elected him to, regardless of any 





| mortality, and while we drive on heedlessly in the 


asalary of one thousand dollars a year, spend ten, 
and do not wonder where it comes from. Palatial 
residences, fast horses, and fast habits excite no in- 
terest, until an explosion comes, and then the Mr. 
Slows wake up with a start, and marvel that this 
should have been done. A case of this kind has just 
occurred in Twickenham, England, so like affairs of 
the same nature in this country that we almost claim 
it as patent tous. A clerk of a gas company, Benja- 
min Higgs by name, had a salary of £400 per year, 
but he lived in princely style. bis pretence being that 
he had received a legacy of £90 000. He disappeared 
one day, and it was found that his fortune was a 
shell. The mansion he inhabited, and which con- 
tained thirty rooms, was fitted up in the most sump- 
tuous style. In his stables were two pairs of car- 
riages, nine horses, and several ponies. Eight female 
servants, five gardeners, a groom, coachman and 
under coachman obeyed his orders. So costly was 
the fitting up of bis establishment that when the fur- 
niture was sold recently, a pianoforte went for 155 
guineas (it originally cost 300), and this was regarded 
as the greatest bargain of the sale. His gold watch 
and diamond rings were the envy of the connoisseurs. 
His weekly musical parties were graced by the most 
celebrated artistes; and the flow of his charity was 
at least equal to the refinement of his tastes. At his 
sole expense he gave three concerts, the programmes 
of which are described as “ marvels of artistic beau- 
ty,’’ and devoted the proceeds to the building of new 
schools. If any one was in difficulties, Mr. Higgs 
came to his rescue. To one man he gave £180; to 
another, who had received an irjary in his kitchen, 
he gave £300; he presented the Free Church of Eng- 
land at Teddington with a new organ, at a cost of. 
£300, and promised the congregation a subscription 
of £2000 towards a new church. All this was prince- 
ly enough, but Mr. Higgs was contemplating greater 
things when he took his sudden departure. On the 
morning of his disappearance there were cighty men 
employed upon a new mansion he was erecting, upon 
land for which he was to pay £600 per acre; and the 
mansion alone was to cost £50,000. 





The return of the “ Davenport Boys.” as they are 
called—who may be regarded as ‘ Old Boys” in more 
se(a)nses than one—awakens the question anew that 
has sometime sinmbered, What is it? These phe- 
nomonists give their exhibitions, under license, with- 
out pretending or denying anything regarding their 
“ spiritual” origin, and crowded audiences have at- 
tended their performances, who have endeavored, 
by all the means at human command, to detect 
the mode, but without effect, all admitting that it 
transcends jugglery, but that it is jagglery—there 
can be no doubt about that. The portion of the com- 
munity, however, who see in these things the “‘ spir- 
itual” phenomena renewed, regard it asa sort of 
triumph, not bragging much about ‘it, but delighted 
to see it working in the public mind, without solu- 
tion, knowing that many will receive it because they 
must have an answer to the question What is it? and 
the spiritual answer being the easiest they will adopt 
it. For twenty years the wise men of the east have 
been trying to solve these phenomena—in one in- 
stance a promise was made by the savans of Cam- 
bridge, who met to investigate them, that an expla- 
nation should be forthcoming—and this at atime 
when, it was pretended, people were going crazy at 
every turnin consequence Of the ‘ delusion ”—but 
no interpretation came, and the people were left to 
flounder out of their trouble as they best could. The 
craze of the new revelation, as it was deemed by 
millions, soon passed, but there is a deep-seated be- 
lief abiding in it to-day, though not demonstrative 
asthen. Reason and prudence have interwoven it 
beneficially and vitally with creeds. It is with thou- 
sands, slim of faith, the corner-stone of belief in im- 
mortality, to whom it gives the joy of believing. This 
new appearance of the Davenports awakens much of 
the old-time feeling, but not the frepzy, and the 
question so often heard then of “ What is it?” is 
again heard. The reporters of the papers answer the 
question by calling it Jugglery, but the answer does 
not clear up the mystery. 





SICKNEss.—Burton says of sickness that it is the 
mother of modesty, as it “ puts us in mind of our 


full career of worldly pomp and j llity, Kindly pulls 
us by the ear, and brings us to a sense of our duty.” 





A HoME QURING THE HONEYMOON.—In one 
year’s time two hundred and eleven bridal paréfes 
have visited the St. James Hotel, Boston, and it was 





Fashion and Gossip. 


SPRING FasnHions.—A few Gays of pleasant weath- 
er brought out some striking costumes. One of the 
most marked is black grenadine. It ists of a 
trained dress, trimmed with a flounce bound with 
green, or corn-colored silk or satin; an over-skirt 
very bonffant also ruffled to match; a sash which is 
a wilderness of loops, square bows and ends, and a 
Marie Antoinette cape, which can be worn or not, at 
pleasure. There id no lining in these dresses, but 
they are worn over a low-neck black silk slip, and 
are ornamented with rofiizs and pipings of silk or 
satin upon the waist. A hundred dollars is the price 
ready-made, not including the black silk slip. Short 
waiking dresses of black grenadine are a novelty; 
they are always trimmed with ruffles of the same. 
China Crepe, trimmed with sativ, is one of the most 
elegant materials we have this season for walking- 
suits and costumes. Itisa notcommon. These goods 
form a complete contrast to the mass of common 
fabrics with which the market is deluged. 

FRENCH BONNETS.—Some French bonnets have 
made their appearance in our streets. They are 
small and graceful, and awfui expensive. We have 
seen one of lavender crape, with a plaiting of crape 
across the front, with three small birds of beautiful 
plumage resting among its folds. Upon the centre 
was an aigrette of lavender tint, with a bird of glosay 
plumage, from which a scarf of lavender crape, more 
than a yard long, fell at the back. The strings were 
of ribbon the same shade as the crape, and bows of 
ribbon were set upon the crape scarf half a yard 
from the end. 

A Neapolitan straw has the front close and narrow; 
and the back plaited in a standing ruffle, with white 
blonde edging fulled across the top, and extending 
down the white ribbon circlet in front, to which bows, 
with long ends, are attached. Green grass, spangied 
with dew, crosses the front and runs down the left 
side to the centre of the circlet, where it is canght by 
the bow of ribbon; a cluster of richly-tinted leaves 
rests lightly upon one side. 

A pretty bonnet is of white satin puffed over a 
frame, with white blonde edging upon the tront and 
back; a cluster of roses and buds upon the top, and 
green wheat and green berries wreathing the front. 
The strings are of white ribbon. A white lace bon- 
net, trimmed with crystallized leaves, and a white 
feather with white ribbon strings, is very pretty. 





EVENING DREsSSES.—An elegant dress is of green 
moire silk. A flounce, six inches wide, of green talle, 
a shade lighter than the silk, is set upon the front, in 
form of an apron, with green satin bows at intervals 
of five inches. Three flounces, the same width, com- 
mence at the front side seams and slope down around 
the long train; the lower reaching to the edge of the 
dress at the back. At the side and back is a short 
tulle over-skirt, edged with narrow b x-plaiting of 
tulle. The skirt is festooned at the sides and back 
with this ruffling. 

A dress of white India muslin is elaborately made, 
having a wide flounce around the bottom, and above 
that narrow ones, edged with lace. The over-skirt is 
trimmed with puffs of muslin, insertion and lace 
edging. 

A Prirst’s DENUNCIATION.—The Abbe Daguerre, 
preaching to fashionable Paris against the fashions, 
daring Lent, exclaimed, ‘‘O my sisters, what cAn be 
the meaning of the slight covering you wear on your 
shoulders? What can, every evening. be the motive 
of the absence of sleeves to your dresses? With 
these eyes have I beheld ladies of irreproachable 
character spending their whole evening in catching 
at their shoulder-straps, lest their dreases should fall 
off entirely; and this is not from any feeling of pro- 
priety, but from the dread of inconvenience.” 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—Mrs. Brown, whose 
husband was hanged for murdering the child Augir 
Stewart, while in jail awaiting trial on the same 
charge, fell in love with a negro confined in an ad- 
joining cell. and is now carrying on a tender corre- 
spondence with him.——The Canton crape shawls of 
our grandmothers are coming into fashion. ——Soda- 
water appeared among tbe refreshments at a recent 
New York wedding reception.——A St. Louis lover 
nursed his betrothed through a long illness, and 
broke his heart when she died.— A suit is set down 
for early trial in a Tennessee court, to test the right 
of a magistrate solemnizing a marriage to kiss the 
bride.——An Indiana couple, divorced less than a 
month age, have made up and remarried.—The 
* Russia” took twelve brides to Europe on Wednes- 
day.—A New York bride, on Wednesday, wore a 
$10,000 lace dress.——Schneider, the prima donna, 
says that all the stories about the Emperor of Kassia 
being enamored of Patti were put in circulation by 
the Marquis de Caux She also says that the Czar 
was jast as much in love with her when he saw her 
in Paris in 1867, and offered her as rich presents as 
he-gave to Patti, but she refused them.——A scoun- 
drel in St. Louis proposed to elope with his sister. in- 
law, only to secure her money and set up housekeep- 
ing with another married woman.——Fashion sets 
the wedding hour at ten o’clock in the morning —« 
White double-breasted vests are signs of summer in 
New York.——The ladies of Rochester, N. Y., are en- 
deavoring to reform the social evil by personal visi- 
tation and eftort.——The bad weather in Paris com- 
pelled the Nabob of Bengal to have bis linen trousers 





not much of a year for weddings either. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. Paob- 
lished by Elliott. Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literatare, amusement, and all that is 
good and usetul. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The Jane number of Ballou’s Magazine is on 
our desk, and on # thorough examination we find 
that it is fresh, sparkling, and worthy the immense 
circulation which it enjoys. There is no magazine 
in this country that can compare with Balluu’s for 
general information and interest, and yet there is no 
magazine so cheap. The Jaly number commences a 
new volume, the 30th. Now is a good time to sub- 
scribe. Here isa table of contents for the J une num- 
ber. Itisrich and racy: ‘ Victor Hugo;” “ Lite at 
the Diggins;” ‘‘ Dresien on the Elbe;” “ Wonders 
ot the Heavens;” Fingai’s Cave, Staffa;’’ Victor 
Emmannel;” “ Life’s Jane,” by B. P. Shillaber; 
**Tné Demon of the Yorkes,”’ Miss Camilla Willian; 
“‘King Pat, the Crusoe of the Galapagus,” W. H. 
Macy; “ The Cascade,” Anna M. Tomkins; * Slightly 
Romantic,” N. P. Darling; ‘ Broken-Hearted,” 
ZZoone; “Tom’s Education,” BR. B. Edson; 
“Squawm,” Tide; ‘The Missing Link,” Stanley 
Curtis; ‘‘ Nathalie,’ Miss Amanda M. Hale; “A 
Yankee in Mexico,” James Frauklin Fitta; ‘ My 
Creole Lover,” Catharine Earnshaw; “The Man in 
the Bell;” “ Landing a Trout;” * Our YouNG Pr£o- 
PLE’S STORY-TELLER—‘ Lack and Plack; or, John 
Oakley’s Inheritance,” H. Alger, Jc.; ‘* The House- 
keeper ;”” ‘‘Curious Matters; ‘“‘ Facts and Fancies ;” 
** Heads of the Pevple.”—( Humorous Lllustrations.) 

Terms: $150 per year; seven copies, $9.00; thir 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $1.25 for each copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
for each club of twelve. itis not necessary that «1 
the copies of a club should be addressed to one cflice, 
but may be made up from different towns. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

The postage upon BALLOU'S MONTHLY or the 
NoOvVELETTE is but twelve cents a year, when paid 
quarterly or yearly in advance at the post-vftice 
where the subscriber receives it. 


Remember, only $1.25 per year where twelve copies 
and upwards are ordered. 

The Magazine bound in muslin for 75 cents per 
volume, two volumes in each year; or in half Turkey, 
the whole year in one book, for $1.50. A few bound 
volumes of 1867 and 1868 for sale at $1 50 per volume, 
or $3.00 tor the year, delivered at office or sent by 
express. If sent by mail, 25 cents per volume addi- 
tiunal for postage. 

SALT WaTER Dick. By May Mannering. Boston: 

Lve & Suepard. 

This is a story of travel and adventure, in South 
America, of the ‘‘ Helping Hand Series,” and is char- 
acterized by the freshness and originality that dis- 
tinguished its predecessors of theseries. It is a very 
instructive work and abounds with interesting de- 
scriptions of the countrics of S»uth America, that 
young students of the geography of those countries 
will be glad to real. Tais Helping Hand Series, 
though written for the young, is of a character to 
meet the wants of older readers than mere children, 
and all, of whatever age, who have ever been in the 
countries described, will read it with as much inter- 
est as the youngest who are first made aware of the 
beauties and wonders of the land to which they have 
been introduced. Thereturning of Salt-Water Dick 
and the absent ones to their home, is a very hap py 
conclusion. 

Dorry DIMPLE AT SCHOOL. By Sophie May, _ 


thor of ** Liitle Pruay Stories.”” Illustrated. 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 


Enough cannot be said in praise of Sophie May’s sto- 
ries. They are such faithful representatious of chiid- 
life that we are delighted to read them. Through 
their mediumship we are brought int» contact wiih 
such charming associates, that we revel in sweets 
like bees among the flowers. We hear childish laugh- 
ter and prattie, see the flash of beautiful and innocent 
eyes, and enjoy through print, that satisfaction which 
childish assuciation gives. Little ** Dotty ” is a most 
charming creation—fall of the sweet abandon of 
childhood, and wise, and fussy, and exacting as 
childhood can be. The author does not make her 
an angel, that may be expected to exhale every in- 
stant, like a drop of dew, but what Mr. Chadband 
might properly calla “human child,” with perfec- 
tion and imperfection humanly blended, and there- 
elore natural. The “ Little Prudy Series” have no 
superior in the range of youthful literature. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the Orang- 
Utan and tie Biru of Paradise. A Narrative of 
Travel, with studies of Man and Nature. By Al- 
tred Russell Waliace ’.author of ‘‘ Travels on the 
Amazon and Big Negro,” * Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This grand contribution to science will be gladly 
welcomed by naturalists and students of natural 
history. The author presents many new facts re- 
garding the interesting group of islands of-which he 
treats, and adds hundreds of important specimens of 
animals and insects to the catalogue of varieties. 
The incidents growing out of his researches are 
graphically told, and the work is ove of the most in- 
teresting conceivable for perusal by the general read- 
er or the student. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Views oF Boston.— Lee & Shepard bave received 
from T. Nelson & Sons, New York, eleven correct 
views of localities in Boston, and a comprehensive 
view of the city from South Boston, colored finely, 





lined with fur and carry an umbrella. 


and contained in a neat case. Sold for fifty cents. 
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CWritten for The Flag of gur Union.) 
THE OLD CHURCH. 


BY MRS. 8 P. MESERVE HAYES. 
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It stands upon the churchyard green, 
Where sleep the peaceful dead; 

Its pointed spire keeps silent ward 
Above each lowly bed. 


The men who reared the massive frame 
That holds the oaken door, 

No longer kneel within its walls, 
As in the days of yore. 


They've left the ranks of toil below 
To join the host above; 

Long years of faith and work bestow 
On them a crown of love. 


Stern men were they, who little cared 
For earthly pomp or pride; 

Their creed the stamp of justice bore, 
Let weal or woe betide. 


And when they built their ** house of God,” 
“Twas simple as their lives; 

No carpet swept the naked floor, 
To shield the feet of * Dives.’’ 


Nor were the pews high-backed and square, 
Like divans of the East; 

Behind no gilded chancel stood 
A robed and mitred priest. 


But from the desk of uncarved wood 
Came words inspired by Heaven; 

Even to this late, degenerate day 
We feel their gracious leaven. 


Their faith was founded on the Rock 
That nought can rend away ; 

Through endlrss time, though rough the shock, 
It firmly stands for aye. 


And while within this quaint old church 
Our prayers like theirs arise, 

May He who blessed our fathers here, 
Smile on us from the skies. 


And may our feet be turned within 
The way our fathers trod, 

That leads us on, through valleys green, 
Toward the “ Hills of God.”’ 
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THE SHADOW OF A WRONG. 





BY R. B. EDSON, 





CHAPTER IL 
THE STORM. 


HE air was loaded with a fine 
tnow, and Roger Arnold had 
twenty miles to ride acrors au 


three o’clock of a December 
afternoon, and, with good trav- 
elling, he could hardly expect to 
reach home until svon after. 
dark; but now, even his strong 
heart sank a little as he drew | 
his hat to one side to shield his | 


swept across the prairie, and 
saw how fast the snow had 
gained since he leit Dixon. | 
Once he drew rein, and hesitat- 
ed a moment, half resolved to 
return the two miles to Dixon, and wait till morning 





befere attempting to cress the prairie. But there | 
was @ prospect of a heavy storm, and he remember- , 
ed that “‘ Twenty-Mile Prairie,” as it was called, was | 


sometimes in:passable for weeks, after one of those 
fierce storms that swept down trom the north had 
laid its embargo on it. 

No, it would not do to go back; and, loosening the 
Teins, he gave his horse a sharp cut with his riding- 
whip, and for the next hour the noble fellow shot 
straight ahead, as if he knew that life and death de- 
pended upon his speed. He was a large, strong- 
limbed beast, the prime favorite of his master, and 
gifted with almost human intelligence. 

“ What is it, Ben?” Mr. Arnold said, as the horse 
suddenly slackened his pace, arching his neck, and 
giving a low, eager whinny. 

Ben turned his head and looked at his rider, and 
stopped quite still. The wind had been increasing 
mowently for the last hour, and the drifts were get- 
ting quite formidable. Besides, the shadows of night 
were already hovering im the air, and Roger Arnold 
felt a strange sensation of dread and alarm at the 
thought of the night that would so soon overtake 
him. He was thoroughly acquainted with every rod 
of Twenty-Mile Prairie. He had pastured his herds 
there for years; he had ridden over it when it was 
gay with blossoms, and when the rank grasses lay 
matted and brown over their graves. He had glided 
over its white, waveless sea, to the merry music of 
Tinging bells and laughing voices. He had hunted 
the deer and the wolf there, many a merry day, with 
rollicking Jack Early and Ned Barber; but alas! his 
knowledge could be of little avail in this wavering, 


open prairie. Besides, it was ' 


plain. 
his beard touched the slender ears of the horse, “‘ on, 


as the horse reared at the sharpcut of the whip, and 
then stood quite still, quivering in every limb, and | 
turning his tiery eyes reatlessly from side to side. 

A little shudder of superstitious awe crept over 
Roger Arnold as his mind ran back to one morning 
when a man bad been found dead up in the timber, 
and Ben had stopped before reaching it, behaving 
much as he did now. Then he brought the butt of 


horse, and with a rear and plunge he sprang away, 


_| with ears lain back and smoking nostrils. On, on, 


strajght into the eye ot the wind, with foaming mouth 
and fiery eyes, the powerful creature sped, leaping 
the drifts as if they were mole-hills, and tossing a 
shower of spray from his flying hovfs. 

** Bravo, Ben! bravo! At this rate, we will get 
home before daylight is gone out of the west,” his 
master cried, encouragingly, patting his neck, and 
cheering him on with low, quick cries, whose mean- 
ing Ben thoroughly understood, from long familiarity. 
The noble creature exerted himself to the utmost, but 
the winds, gathering tresh volume and force, swept 
down the fierce plain like some mighty avalanche, 
unhindered in their course by tree or shrub, whirling 
their snow and sleet in his face with mad fury, and 
built barricade after barricade in his path, until the 
wild gallop grew into labored and fit‘ul plunges, and 
the strong limbs stumbled as the drifts grew deeper 
and more frequent. 

It was growing dark now, and horse and rider were 
becoming exhausted. Mr. Arnold bad dismounted, 
and, together, they struggled on thro&gh the drifts, 
jaded, benumbed and bewildered. How far they had 
travelled, or how near home they were, Mr. Arnold 
had no means of determining It seemed as if it 
were forty miles, at the least, and as if it must have 
been weeks, instead of hours, since he left Dixon. 
The storm was so thick that it was impossible to see 
more than two rods ahead, and a sort of numbness 
seemed to have taken possession of his brain, making 
him altogether uncertain about the direction. He 
had been guided for the last hour mostly by the wind, 
knowing that if it had not veered, he must keep it 
dead ahead. But now, in his bewilderment, it seem- 
ed to blow in quite the opposite direction from what 
it had done all the afternoon. And then it bafiled 
about, and whirled, and doubled upon itself so, that 
it seemed to come from all directions at once. A 
vague thought of lying down betwixt the drifts and 
waiting for the morning came into his mind, but he 
remembered one poor fellow who had got lost in 
the prairie in much such a storm, two years before, 
and he shuddered as he thought of the little party of 
them who had set out to find him, and who did find 
him, three days after, buried in the snow, as white 
and cold as the snow itself! No; he must get on 
sonmehow—ftor were vot Agnes and the children 
waiting? And, nerved by this thought, he strcug- 
gled on again, his head on Ben’s bridle. 

Suddenly Ben drew back, gave a low snort, and 
began pawing the snow furiously. In vain bis mas- 
| ter coaxed, urged, and finally struck him. He would 
not move. Roger Arnold was ordinarily a brave man, 





but now his heart beat wildly, and his knees knocked | 


together. The old memory of the murdered man in 
the timber came back with redoubled force, added to 
the tear that he had ‘been travelling in a circle, and 
had come back to the point where Ben had previous- | 
j ly manifested so much disinclination to go on. 

| Inthe meantime Ben continued his pawing, but 


dritt where he had first paused. Presently, however, | 
, he lowered his head, gave two or three short snifis, 


drifting, blinding whirl of fiercely-driven snow, when | 
once the night had shut down upon the unmarked | selfish humanity buoyed up Roger Arnold. His heart, 


“ Ben,” he said, sharply, as he bent his head till | 


old fellow! It’s life or death for you andI both. Ben!” | 


his whip down upon the quivering flanks of the | 


For a while, the courage born of a sweet and un- 


which had beat so languidly, grew warm in his 
breast, and he called Ben a “dear fellow,” and 
‘brave old Ben,” and pressed on atter bim, quite 
forgetful of the way, and the fierce storm, and the 
' growing darkness. He was roused from his pleasant 
reverie by coming back upon the same place where, 
half an hour before, he had found the boy! Ali the 
old terror and despair came thronging back upon his 
his heart. His new-found courage fled utterly, leav- 
ing him weak and giddy. Must they be left to perish 
at last? And Agnes and the little ones watching for 
him at home. Must their watching be all in vain? 
“In vain! in vain!” the hollow winds echoed, 
mockingly. 
| Mechanically they started on again, but the drifts 
grew deeper, and the sky blacker, and the storm 
fiercer. He strained his eyes for some gleam of light, 
bat all was a thick, impenetrable mass of blinding 
snow, with an inky sky lowering overbead! 

**O God, it is my punishment!” he cried, sinking 
upon his knees. ‘‘ I had hoped to atone by offerings 
and eracrifices, but they do not pay the price! But is 
Heaven blind and deaf to them, as well?” he groaned, 
lifting his face to the pitiless sky. But-the wind 
swept down and bore away bis cry, with a mocking 
shriek, and the snow fell fierce and wild on his up- 
turned face. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE HOME ON THE PRAIRIE. 


IT was a neat, comfortable frame-house, situated 
on a little rising knoll, some five or six rods back from 
a quiet, dreamy river, with greensward running down 
to the water’s edge, save where a narrow belt of trees 
intervened. The river was, however, unusually 
“open” for a mile or more each way from the home 
of the Arnolds, while in the rear (the house faced the 
river) Twenty-Mile Prairie stretched away, its gen- 
tly-undulating surface looking like some sweet, 
emerald sea, breaking against the far-away, misty 
sky. Twenty miles of unbroken plain, without tree, 
or shrab, or rock! 

Think of that,.O0 favored New Englander, and re- 
joice in your rock-strewn pastures and pine woods! 
Think of riding over miles and miles of pleasant 
country landscape, without a tree or shrub, or even 
a line of fence, yourself the only perpendicular thing 
visible! Think of turning off to left or right - any- 
where—following only your own sweet will, riding 
over beds of gaudy blossoms for miles and miles, un- 
obstructed by such conventionalties as stone walls 
and post-and_-rail fences! 

It had been a lonely day for Agnes Arnold. She 


her childhood. (I have a theory that a person so 
blessed as to be born in Massachusetts never can 
quite forget to love her!) The great prairies looked 
lonely to her, and she longed 80, sometimes, for the 
pine uplands, and the scent of the salf rea air, 
and the greenswarded crchards of ber dear old 
Eastern home! Se had lived in the West eight 
years very pleasant, happy years they had been, 
too, but she had not forgotten the charm that hung 
about the East. When her husband was at home, 
she did not mind it so much, nor in the summer, 
when the long, bleak winter came, with neighbors 
half a mile away, she had faint misgivings that na- 
ture never intended her for a ‘‘ pioneer woman.” 
But she was passionately attached to ker husband, 
aud for his sake she was very willing to live there, 
not often suffering herself to look back. But to-day, | 
| as I said, she had been depressed and lonely. Roger | 





sunset, and perhaps sooner. 
There was a heavy bank of cloud hanging over the 


the lamps? It willseem pleaeanter, and he fhay see 
them, you know.” 

“Yes, Allie; I had not thought,” she answered, 
rousing herself. 

“And, mother, if we could only fix a light higher 
up,” she sald, wistfolly. 

‘* But there is no window in the chamber, looking 
that way. Besides, Allie, if he has been out all this 
| afternoon, he has certainly got lost on the prairie. 
You. know how poor Tom Danforth—” 

‘* Mother, please don’t talk about him,” she initer- . 
rupted, gravely. ‘ Perhaps father stopped in Dixon; 
and if he did not, I don’t believe old Ben would ever 
get lost—you know how big and strong he is; and 
father says he knows every inch of the prairie by 
heart.” 

Unconeciously, Agnes Arnold gathered hope and 
courage from her child, and arranged the lights in 
the'windows, with a new faith upspringing in her 
heart. She was naturally impulsive, easily elated 
and easily depressed, her spirits taking tone from her 
surroundings, and rising or falling, as they were 
pleasant or sad. She was not a ‘‘ strong-minded wo- 
man,”’ by any means, and if, according to the new 
dispensation, a much-wronged partner in that terri- 
bly one-sided arrangement, the firm matrimonial, 
she gloried in her own debasement, and never 
dreamed that she was a “slave” Ido not wish or 
intend to endorse her unenlightened condition as 
being in any way a mode! for others, but simply in- 
troduce her as she is—a loving, warm-hearted, de- 
pendent woman; weak, sometimes, but never wick- 
ed; strong only through her love, with enough of 
faults t» make her human, and enough of unselfish 
love to make her all the angel necessary in these 
earthly tents. 

Eight years beforé, a girl of twenty, she had left 
her pleasant Eastern home, a fond circle of brothers 
and sisters, tender and loving parents; friends, com- 
panions, pleasant associations and privileges; all the 
charm and delight of refined society and cultured 
advantages, for a home in a loghouse on a lonely 
prairie, with only two neighbors, and they each a 
half mile away; and, though very good people in 
their way, so very different from those with whom 
she bad previously associated, that at first she chose 
solitude in preference to their companionship. 

Can there be anything on earth that surpasseth the 
love of woman? And yet how often mocked, and 
trampled upon, and jeered at. 

It had been very sudden—this resolution of Roger 
Arnold to seek a home in the West. A native of 
New Jersey, he had lived much in Massachusetts, 
having numerous relatives there. About three years 
previous to his marriage, his parents had both died, 
leaving him a little property of a few thousands. 
Soon after this, he came North on a visit, and met 


had never quite got over the old love—the home of | Agnes Loring. The attraction was mutual, and be- 


fore he returned they were engaged. The months 
ran on, and at last the wedding-day was appointed; 
but, three weeks before, he came with a proposition 
for an immediate marriage, and a departure fur the 
West. 

He seemed excited and restless, and would listen to 


was to be a farmer, he must Jearn the importance of 
that season at once, he argued; and so, theugh it 
was very hard, the parents consented that their 
eldest born should leave them, for what seemed to 
them an almost immeasurable distance. It seemed 
like a dream to Agnes, from which she awoke one 
day to find herself on the borders of a great, lonely 
| prairie, with a wood-bordered river running along 
its northern edge. Two rude loghouses, a mile 
apart, were the only signs of civilization visible, and 
to one of these they were indebted for shelter three 





face from the cuttingstormthat neither force nur persuasion coul.l get him past the had gone away quite early, hoping to be bcme by | weeks, while their own was in process of erection, 


being situated midway between the two. Ned Bar- 
, ber. their host ad interim, was originally from Ver- 


| and started back a little, arching his neck, but still' prairie when he rode away. By the middle of the | mont, and still retained many of his native peculiari- 


| eyeing the drift suspiciously. 
Inveluntarily Arnold bent over the drift; then he, 
too, started back, and, faint and giddy, leaned against 


it. It was only for a moment that he yielded to this 
weakness; then he knelt by the edgeof the drift, 
and, guided by the fluttering scarf and the arm 
about whicb it was lightly caught, scraped away the 
snow until he was able to lift the unconscious form 
of a boy from its chill bed. 

Ben gave a little delighted whinny, as his master 
struggled to his feet, and laid his head against his 
arm. But Roger Arnold was too much excited and 
astonished to notice him. He found, by placing bis 
hand on the boy’s heart, that it still beat, though in 
@ faint, fitful way. He rubbed his limbs briskly, but 
no sound or stir of life, save the faint beating of the 
heart, was discernible. 

What was to be done with him? He was utterly 
helpless; he could not sit on the borse, of course. 
Arnold knew he could nut carry him, for he was quite 
alad. Besides, had he not himself been about to lie 
down in despair from very exhaustion? But some- 
thing must be done, and at once. A new courage in- 
fused itself into his heart. Taere was another life to 
save! and an involuntary prayer for strength and 
assistance to enable him to save it, rose to bis lips. 
He-had not once thought to petition Heaven for his 
own delivery, but for another, the prayer had risen 
spontaneously. 

Fortunately, he had taken his reins with him for 
some slight repairs, and he had them in bis overcoat 
pocket. Lifting the unconscious boy to his horse’s 
back, he managed to lash him on with them, and, 
with a little neigh of satisfaction, Ben ,lunged into 
the drifts again, closely followed by his master. 





his horse, but like him keeping bis eye stiil fixed on — 


forenoon it bal spread over the entire horizon, dark- 
ening and thickening as it grew towards midday. A | 
chill wind came up from the river, and the cattle 
huddled together under lee of the straw stacks. A 


little past noon the snow commenced falling, and as | 


| it grew fierce and wild, Agnes was nearly distracted, 
thinking of the possible fate of her husband. She 
had not lived on the prairie eight years, without 
knowing bow terrible it was to get lost on it ina 
storm. All the lung afternoon, and as it grew to 
nightfal', she made herself wretched by recalling all 
the disasters that had happenel to people since she 
had lived there, and fancying Roger— her Roger—ly- 
ing at that moment benumbed and senseless under 
the wild drifts, his hair matted and frozen, and the 
lips she had kissed that morning cold and rigid! 

I never could quite understand why all these Ter- 
rible fancies should stand ready to rush into a 
woman’s brain the moment one she loves is in peril— 
or she imagines him to be; or why she will dwell on 
them, and gloat over them, and conjure up the most 
painful scenes to rack ber own heart withal. I never 
knew a man to do so. 

The thick storm shut from sight the houses on 
each side of her, and Mrs. Arnold watched the night 
come down with a feeling of awe and terror. Alice 
and Vida, her two little girls, ate their supper, but, 
though she tried bravely, she could not swallow a 
mouthful. Alice, a quiet, thoughtful child, of seven 
years, evidently shared a little of her mother’s un- 
easiness, but Vida romped and played with Lion, a 
great, black, shaggy fellow, who bore the pulling of 
his ears, and kisses and embraces, with equal good- 
humor. 

** Mother,” Alice said, coming and laying her hand 
on her mother’s bowed head, ‘* hadn’t I better light 





ties, after a residence of ten years in the West. He 

was a shrewd, careful calculator, spending very little 
| of his time or money in beautifying or adorning 
| either his house or grounds. Benches and stools an- 
swered the same purpose as chairs, and chairs cost ; 
| 80 they cispensed with them. The table also was a 
monument to the Yankee ingennity of its owner, and 
though its legs were rough-hewn, and its leaves had 
not yet put forth, it had one superiority over some 
rosewood ones—it was always bountifully filled. 

Yet Ned Barber owned a farm of three hundred 
acres, and more cattle, horses and pigs than one 
would care to count—particularly the latter, which 
for the first few weeks were a perpetual surprise to 
Agnes Arnold, starting up as they did in all direc- 
tions, of all shapes and sizes, every time she ventured 
out of doors, . 

Mrs. Barber and her two boys, Jimmy and Tommy, 
looked after the vegetables, milked the cows, took 
charge of pigs and poultry,and made themselves 
generally useful in all ways that helped to “ get 
along,’ which Mrs. Barber admitted they were do- 
ing “tolerably.” And yet, ten years before, Ned 
Barber had left Vermont with just two hundred 
dollars, one half of which it had taken to pay their 
fare to Chicago. 

Joe Early, their other neighbor, was a jolly, rol- 
licking fellow, full of spirite and noise, rade and un- 
learf®Q, but brave, honest and generous. He was 
an Ohioan by birth, and still “reckoned *Hio was 
just a leetle the smartest State in the entire lot, 
stranger.” 

** Look a here, neighbor,” Ned responded, one day 
when he heard him express that opinion, “ I cal’late 
you warnt never upin Vermont! Why, man alive! 
she can raise the tallest men, the handsomest women, 

















no pleas for delay. It was already spring, and if he * 
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the biggest mountains—and more of ’em than any 
State o’ her heft this side o’ sunrise.” 

“ Warnt never down in ’Hio, I reckon?” 

oe No.” 

“ Well, then I can forgive you for them are dis- 
paragin’ remarks 0’ yourn. Have a chaw, neigh- 
bor?” And, agreeing on this common affection, the 
difference ended amicably. 

Well, eight years had slipped away, and the log 
hut had given place to a neat frame-bouse, and many 
of the comforts and some of the luxuries of the East 
had found their way to it; for Roger Arnold could 
now count his herds by the score, and his farm was 
as large and as fruitful as his neighbors’; and, 
though the Barbers still clung to their stools and 
benches, he dared the “cost,” and procured the 
chairs—some of them cane-seated, too, which Joe 
Early could never be prevailed on to sit in, for fear of 
“ breakin’ down.” 

Agnes Arnold sat thinking over these eight years 
of her Western life, as she waited through the lone- 
some gloaming, her ears strained to catch the slight- 
est sound of the belated traveller. Quite a little 
village had sprung up on the opposite side of the 
river, but a ford was as yet the only means of com- 
munication. But when it was fair, she could see the 
houses, and that was some company—so much bet- 
ter than the bare, level fields, stretching away so in- 
terminably. Her children were a great deal of com- 
pany now, too—Alice, particularly. She was such a 
brave, thoughtful, womanly little thing, that, 
although her mother did not realize it, perhaps, she 
did lean instinctively on the calm, self-sustained 
child. Vida, a bright, willful, impulsive little fairy, 
of five years, was, however, the especial pet and dar- 
ling of both her parents. She was a very beautiful 
child, with soft, hazel-brown eyes and hair, the latter 
falling in loose curls over her white, dimpled shoul- 
ders. Alice, on the contrary, had never been a pret- 
ty child. Her face was too thin and dark, and her 
black hair too heavy and straight forachild. She 
very early learned that she was plain, and cried a 
few times over the fact, wishing that there was some 
way she could make herself beautiful, like Vida, so 
that people would love her, and pet her, as they did 
her. But her natural good sense soon: saw how im- 
possible that was, and so she resolved to help her pa- 
rents in some other way, since she conld not please 
them with her beauty. And so she watched and 
studied their wants, and grew thoughtful far beyond 
her years, in her efforts to understand and assist 
them. She was firm and courageous, apt and ready, 
yet a little reserved, as if half conscious that she 
must interpose some shield between her heart and 
the outside world. 

And so it was her handy fingers that undressed 
Vida, gave Lion his supper, trimmed the lamps from 
time to time, replenished the fire, and all so quietly 
and naturally, that her mother, rocking listlessly be- 
fore the fire, or pacing the floor in nervous anxiety, 
did not mind it at all. Once when she went to the 
window, to peer out into the will night, she was 
conscious that Alice’s pale, cold cheek was pressed 

against the pane, and when she slipped quietly away, 
something wet glittered on the glass. But her 
thoughts were busy just then, poring over an old 
mystery that must needs come up to haunt her, as if 
the present were not full enough of trouble and 
worry. The mystery was this: 

Twice every year her husband sent away a sum of 
money. She knew, because whatever their wants 
might be, a certain portion was always laid aside in a 
private drawer, and then, at such a time, it would be 
gone. Once he dropped the envelop from his pocket, 
and it fluttered down at her feet. He stooped hastily 
and picked it up, a fiery red surging to his tewples; 
but not before she had seen one word—‘‘ Mary ”—in 
her husband’s familiar hand. She knew that he was 
an only child, and it could not be a sister, and if he 
had some friend with whom he corresponded, why 
should he wish to keep it from her?—and, above all, 
why did he send her this money thus regularly? 
Once she had ventured to approach the subject, but 
he stopped her suddenly, and she could never forget 
the strange look that came into his face, as he said: 

‘‘Agnes, you know not what you ask! Never think 
of it again.” 

After that, he was more cautious, but she had 
every reason to believe that the remittances were 
still kept up. And though he was always kind and 
tender, she fancied there was a faint shadow on his 
heart, that all her love and devotion could not quite 
lift. She had all faith in his honor now, but might 
not some error of the far past still cast its blight upon 
his life? Only one thing seemed probable, and a low 
sigh, the faint echo of the pang in her heart, ended, 
as it always did, her speculations upon the subject. 

“ Mother,” Alice said, turning away from the win- 
dow. “I have been thinking if only there was a 
lantern up in the big cottonwood atthe Bend. Papa 
said once that he always saw that from any part of 

the prairie.” 

Mrs. Arnold went to the door and looked out; then 
she came back, a sudden tire kindling in her eyes. 

* You are not afraid to stay here alone, Alice?” 

*“ No, mother.” 

“Tam going up to the Bend. Get the lantern.” 

Alice flew to obey, a sudden glow burning ig her 
dark cheek, and her dead-black eyes flashing’with 
sudden fire. 

* Lion shall go with you, mother. 


tired.” 


and walked leisurely to the door. 


He is so strong 
he can bring you home on his back if you get 


Lion got up from his corner, shook his shaggy coat, 


anything happens to—to me, you can send him down 
to Mr. Early’s.” 

“But nothing ‘must happen, mother,” she said, 
quickly. 

** What a strange child you are, Alice!” Mrs. Ar- 
nold said, almost.petulantly. 

“ Yes, but don’t mind me. Iam so glad you are 
going! And, mamma, Lion must go with you. Don’t 
you remember about his finding Tommy Barber, last 
spring, when he got bewildered?” 

** Yes, but it was a very different thing then, child. 
There was no snow, and he followed the scent.”’ 
“Yes, but he may go, mother?” she persisted. 
“Just think, if he should find papa!” the fire in her 
eyes deepening and glowing. 

The dog seemed to understand, for he pawed un- 
easily at the door, and gave a sharp whine. Mrs. 
Arnold opened the door, and stepped out into the 
storm and darkness. The wind caught her gar- 
ments, and wrapped them about her limbs; the snow 
blew in her face, almost blinding her, and when sho 
stepped off the doorstep, she sank half way to her 
waist in the snow. Lion floundered through, and 
then came back to her, as if to encourage her. Poor 
little woman! she needed it enough. Never strong 
or courageous at best, naturally shrinking from con- 
tact with all wildness and flierceness, unused to 
struggle, unaccustomed to self-dependence, what 
could she do? 

She tried to look towards the Bend, where the huge 
old cottonwood stood sentry, but it was five rods 
away, and she could not see one, and that only as the 
light from the windows shone out over the snow. 

**T cannot—O, I cannot reach it!” she cried, de- 
spairingly, as, stepping on her dress, she fell to her 
knees in the soft snow. 

Then a thought of Roger, toiling for hours through 
this terrible storm, nerved her to new effort. 

“IT must go on,” she said, resolutely. ‘‘ Lion! to 
the Bend, old fellow—do you hear?”’ 

He gave a short, sharp bark, and started on; and, 
grasping her lantern firmly, she floundered on after 
him, sometimes through drifts almost to her waist, 
and sometimes through intervales where the dead 
prairie grass showed faintly through the whirling 
snow. Presently Lion gave a low whine, and looking 
up, she saw the long. low arms of’the old cotton- 
wood spreading out above her. Then, with a quick, 
sharp bark, the dog whirled about, and plunged 
away in the darkness. There was a bench under the 
tree, where they had sometimes sat in summer, and 
by stepping on this, she was able to put one foot on 
the lowest branch; then, carefully drawing herself 
up, she lifted the lantern as bigh as she could reach, 
and slipped it over a broken limb. Then her strength 
gave way, and she fell exbausted to the ground. 
The light from the windows shone faintly through 
the thick air, and slowly rising to her feet, she pre- 
pared for her hard walk back, alone—for, strangely 
enough, Lion had quite deserted her. A sudden 


might hear her, as the wind was fair to carry the 
sound across the prairie. And so, once, twice, thrice, 
she called, with clear, ringing voice: 

* Roger! Roger! Roger!” 

Then she held her breath to listen. There was an 
instant of death. like silence, broken by half a dozen 
short, glad barks from Lion. 
her; it was only Lion, after all! 
once more. 
she called: 
* Roger! Roger!’’ 

The wind seemed to wrench the words from her 
lips, and go tearing away with them into the thick, 
impenetrable darkness. 


But sbe would try 


agony. But through it all, faint and far away, came 
the sound of a human voice, followed by a joyful 
chorus from the strong lungs of Lion. 

“Thank God! thank God!” she cried; “he is 
alive—he is saved! «Roger! Roger!” And, quite 
overcome with alarm, excitement and fatigue, she 
fell insensible to the ground. 





CHAPTER III. 


SAVED. 


window to wait. 
cheeks, and her breath came quick and short from 
between her parted lips. For the first time in her | 
life, the quiet, calm child was laboring under a fierce 
exaigement. Her slender fingers worked nervously, 
as she watched for the lantern in the old cottonwood, 
and one who saw her dark, impassive face, day after 
day, scarcely ever changing or lighting up, would 
hardly have believed it the same child who sat alone 
gazing intently and fearlessly into the darkness and 
the storm, with flaming eyes and cheeks, and trem- 
ulous mouth. 

It seemed so long after she saw the lantern, that a 
litle throb of fear stirred in her brave heart, lest 
her mother had also got lost or fainted; she remem- 
bered she did faint, sometimes. But Lion would not 
leave her—she was so glad he had gone with her. 
She had half a mind to go to the door and call just 
once, softly. Lion would answer her—be always did. 
She glanced once more towards the lantern, when, 
to her unspeakable astonishment, it had left its | 
perch on the tree, and was coming towards the | 
house; and, strangest of all, it had multiplied iteelf | 
until it was now three lanterns, and each one grow- 











“No, Allie—Lion had better stay with you. If 


ing every moment larger and brig'icr,and nodding 


thought came to her—she would call; perhaps Roger | 


Her heart sank within | 


And then again, yet fainter than before, , 


The snow whirled about | 
her with maddening fury, aud the huge limbs of the \ 
old cottonwood moaned and tcssed as if in mortal | 


ALICE ARNOLD brightened up the lamps, put 
more wood on the fire, and then sat down at the 
The crimson tire still burned in her 


and bowing towards each other in the most frantic 
mannet imaginable. 

She gazed at them a moment, in a sort of wonder- 
ing awe, a thought of fairies flitting swiftly through 
her brain, when suddenly a black object came bound- 
ing across the light that streamed out over the snow 
from the cottage windows, and sprang, against the 
door with a joyous bark. At the same instant, a 
glad, cheery shout rose above the roar of the wind, 
and, throwing wide open the door, Alice called back, 
almost breathlessly : 

“Father! Mother!” 

** Hooray! hooray! All safe, little ’an,” shouted 
out the strong, cheery voice of Jack Early, swinging 
his lantern above his head. Bring out the prodigal, 
the fatted calf has returned! Ha, ha!” he laughed, 
at his own blunder. ‘“ Well, you all know what I 
mean—I never was very glib at Scripter.” 

Straight on to the cottage door came the lanterns 
and the dusky figures, Ben towering above them all 
as he came with slow and cautious tread up to the 
very step. Alice stood back in a sort of vague won- 
der, while Joe Morey and Mark Denslow, two stout, 
brave fellows, living below Early’s, lifted her father 
off the horse, he the meantime holding closely in his 
arms a limp, stirless form, with slender white hands 
falling nervelessly down, and matted blonde hair, 
frozen together with snow and slect, lying across a 
white, blue-veined forehead. f 

‘Here, neighbor, give the lad to me,” Jack Early 
said, setting down his lantern. “I reckon you are 
about beat.” And, clasping the unconscious lad in 
his strong arms, he strode into the room, and laid 
| him on a settee before the fire. Then he glanced up 
at Alice, who stood with dilated eyes and nostrils, 
gazing at the boy. 

** He’s dead?”’ she asked, in an awed voice. 

“Dead? Bi@ss you, no! Folks don’t die in these 
parta—we always bring ’em round. But what ails 
you, child? Your eyes are as big as saucers, and 
look as if they was just ready to break into a light 
blaze.”’ 

Alice shrank back abashed, standing in the shadow, 
while her father, leaning on the arm of Mark Dens- 
low, came with unsteady atep into the room. How 
white and haggard he looked! and how his limbs 
trembled as he sank into a chair with a faint sigh of 
exhaustion! Alice trembled so she could hardly 
stand, as she watched her mother come and fall on 
her knees before him, and saw him bend over and 
kiss her upturned face. But not until he was well 
restored, and the color had come back to his face, 
and the warmth and strength to his exhausted frame, 
did Alice speak or come forward. Then, while they 
were all trying to restore life and animation to the 
still unconscious boy, she crept out noiselessly, and 
| touched her lips to her father’s hand. 

“ Why, Alice!’ he said, with a slight start, yet not 
removing his eyes from the settee where the boy lay; 
“why are you not in bed, child? A little girl like 
you can only be in the way. There, go and creep in 
side of Vida, and I willtell you all about itin the 
morning. Darling little Vida! I must look at my 
pretty baby just once.’ And, rising, he stole softly 
into the bedroom, and, bending over the rosy little 
face on the pillow, kissed the sweet, scarlet lips fond- 
'ly. ‘*My sweet pet! she does not dream how near 
she came to being fatherless to-night,” he said, lay- 
| ing his band caressingly on the brown curls, and 
drawing the sheet up over the pretty, dimpled arms 
and shoulders; and then, kissing her again, he went 
out. 

Quietly Alice undressed, in a sober, womanly way, 
folding her garments carefully, and slipping in with 
a little shiver beside her beautiful sister. All the 
light and color were gone out of her face now, and it 
looked thinner and sallower than ever. 

‘I so wish I was beautiful!” she whispered under 
her breath, with a little half-sob, and then she lay 
quite still with folded palms, and said over her simple 
prayer with lips that wou/d tremble a little despite 
her brave will. 

The morning dawned calm and golden over the 
broad expanse of prairie, a white, glistening sea 
stretching away illimitably. A narrow belt of tim- 
ber revealed the river’s course, and across it, oblique- 
ly, the village windows burned in the sweet sunrise 
glow like pillars of molten gold. But in the hearts 
of the Arnolds was a purer glow, atenderer dawn- 
ing. Death had looked in at their windows, had 
even laid his chilly hand on the latch, and then 
turned and flitted away, leaving the little circle un- 








| fall on her cheek. 


broken. There was, unconsciously, a deeper ten- 
derness ‘n the tones of their voices, a softer light in 
their eyes, a new feeling of content and delight in 
their hearts, that manifested itself in countless little 
acts of fundness and devotion. Agnes Arnold could 
hardly speak, sometimes, her heart was so full, and 
her eyes wou/d fill with happy tears every time she 
looked in the face of her husband, or listened to some 
low, fond word, bringing back the old days when 
their love was new, and flooding her heart with a 
rarer bliss than they had, even then. Love, radiant 
from this new baptism, shone with a softer and holier 
lustre in their hearts, drawing them together in ten- 
derer bonds, in purer union. Even Alice came in for 
@ generous share of attention, for Mrs. Arnold had 
told her husband that it was Allie’s idea, hanging 
the lantern in the cottonwood. Alice was in the 
kitchen, gazing out over the snowy fields, her little 
hands clasped tightly together, and her lips saying 
slowly and softly, ‘‘O, dear God, I thank you, Os0 
much! so much!” when she found herself caught 
suddenly to her father’s heart, and felt a warm tear 





‘* my brave, thoughtful Allie! mamma has just told 
me whose clear little brain it was that conceived the 
idea of putting a light at the Bend. D» you know, 
little girl, that it was that which saved your father’s 
life?”’ 
* But mother put it there, you know—mother and 
Lion. I was so little I couldn’t get there, or I should 
never have let mamma go,” she answered, soberly. 
* But if you had not thonght of it, dear,” he said, 
gently. ‘ Let me tell you aboutit. I had sank down 
exhausted for the third time; I was utterly bewil- 
dered, and had no thought that I was so near home. 
The storm was so thick, and { was down in the hol- 
low—you remember, where the prairie rises into 
those mounds—and could see no light in any direc- 
tion. I had given up the last hope of ever seeing any 
of you again, when, lifting my eyes, I saw, gleaming 
faintly, the light in the old cottonwood!. It was so 
high up that I saw it when I could not see the light 
from the house, or even from Mr. Early’s, which was 
nearer. I know not why, but the thought came to 
me at once that it was asignal set at the Bend to 
light me home. O Alice, you can never know how I 
telt at that moment! Life, hope, love, home—all 
possible once more! I struggled to my teet and tried 
to make old Ben understand, and after a moment I 
think the brave old fellow did, for he plunged for- 
ward with new strength, when suddenly something 
came tumbling and floundering through the drifts, 
and Lion’s fore paws were on my arms and his cold 
nose against my face. Allie, what should you say if 
Ishould tell you that I kissed his shaggy head and 
cried like a baby?” q 
**O father!” the light flaming in her eyes and her 
breast heaving. Mr. Arnold kissed her quivering 
lips, a faint suspicion for the first time entering his 
heart that his quiet, impassive, undemonstrative little 
girl had a quick, sensitive heart as well as a wise 
little brain. 
** Well, you see Mr. Early, and Mr. Denslow, and 
Joe Marcy all saw the light, too, and knowing that I 
went to Dixon this morning, guessed at once that 
something was wrong, though they supposed I had 
reached home long before night. They set out, how- 
ever, at once, and were guided to where I was by 
Lion’s barking, and a faint shout I gave in answer 
to your mother’s call of “‘ Roger! Roger!’’ which the 
wind bore to my ears with wonderful distinctness. 
I was so weak and chilled that I could barely stand, 
and so they put me on old Ben’s back, and though 
he was well beat out, and breathed hard, like one 
running, he brought us through, like the brave old 
fellow he is. There isn’t money enough in the State 
to buy that horse.” 
‘No, papa,” was the grave answer. 
He smiled a little, she was such an odd, serious 
little thing! and then continued: 
** We found your mother quite unconscious under 
the tree when we came up, but she soon revived, and 
by the help of Jack Early’s strong arm and cheery 
spirit, which always seems to me like summer sun- 
shine, she came through the drifts nicely, though 
some of them were nearly to her waist. It was a 
terrible experience, little Allie!” hesaid with a strong 
shudder. Then he kissed the dark little face again, 
vaguely wishing it were not quite so thin and sallow, 
but loving it better than he ever had before in all 
his life. Instinctively the child understood it, and 
whispered shyly, dropping her eyes: 

“If 1 live, papa, I will try to make you forget I am 
not beautiful, like mamma and Vida.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE PRAIRIE WAIF. 


THE child which Roger Arnold had found so prov- 
identially came back to life slowly and reluctantly. 
All through the night he had lain in a semi-uncon- 
scious state, the faint fluttering of the heart dlone 
giving assurance of life. But with the morning came 
aslight change. The dreamy biue eyes opened lan- 
guidly, but alas! there was no meaning or intelli- 
gence in their serene depths. But at their first 
glance Roger Arnold gave a quick start, his face 
turning ashen to the lips. He bent low over the 
child to hide his emotion, but the quick eye of his 
wife had already noticed it, and a troubled look crept 
into her face. For nearly half an hour Roger Arnold 
walked rapidly up and down the room, with down- 
cast eyes and firm-set lips. 

It was a pretty face that lay on the white pillows 
in the little east bedroom, and the morning sunshine 
falling across it gave it a sort of unearthly glory. 
The skin was girlishly fair, the face a lovely oval, 
with delicately-cut features, and bronze-brown hair 
in moist rings about the forehead and ears. But the 
eyes were the most striking, even in their impassive 
languor. They were full, and exquisite in color, a 
sort of purple-blue, with clear, shadowed depths that 
made one think of woodland springs in May. He 
was apparently nine or ten years old, though slight 
and delicate in figure. 

By-and-by,.as the days slipped away, his strength 
came slowly back, until he was able to sit up two or 
three hours at a time, but his mind was still unset- 
tled, and he seemed to have lost all memory of the 
past. In vain Koger Arnold sought to discover some 
clue to the identity of the child. He could remember 
nothing previous to that day when he first opened 
his eyes at the cottage. Whatever there had been 
about the boy’s face at first, it gradually faded out, 
until the wild thought that crept into his heart faded 
out also. Alone, where no eye could witness his 
emotion, be lifted his white, tremulous lips in grate- 





‘* My precious little daughter,” he said, gravely; 


ful prayer to Heaven. Sometime, perhaps, he shoul 
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know who this little waif was, this stranger cast upon 
his charity; in the meantime he would seek to atone 


send those half-yearly remittances which she had, 


that should be his first thought, that she was provid- 
ed for. 
‘ Poor Mary—poor little girl!” he said softly, with 


bring this great sorrow upon you! God knows I 
would give my right band,” he said, with sudden 
vehemence, “to wipe out that terrible memory. But 
it can never be done now; it is too late! Henceforth, 
through all the pleasant sunshine of my life shall run 
this dark thread; in every cup of sweetness shall 
mingle this one bitter drop! And Agnes—would she 
not shrink from me if she knew? And my innocent 
children—would their pure lips ever touch mine 
again?” And dizzy and faint, Roger Arnold, the 
bold, stalwart, western pioneer, staggered to his feet 
and crept up the river bank, his hands clenched 
nervously, and his forehead covered with great drops 
of perspiration. 

“ Roger, dear, you look ill,’? Agnes said, when he 
came in two hours afterward. ‘“ You have not re- 
covered yet from that terrible exposure. I wish you 
would not go out so much in this cold weather. Why 
don’t you hire some one? You are able now, aren’t 
you?” 

“Perhaps,” smiling faintly, ‘‘ but who is there to 
hire, thoughtful little woman?” 

“ That is just what 1 am coming to,” she said, with 
suppressed eagernegs. ‘‘Who do you think, Roger?” 

‘One of Early’s ‘ boys.’ ” 

“ Now, Roger!” in an annoyed tone. 

** Karly’s boys” were a myth, but very often quoted 
and introduced into that jovial fellow’s conversation. 
In fact the sayings and doings of Early’s “‘ boys” af- 
forded much instruction and amusement when relat- 
ed in the quaint language of the Ohioan. 

“Well, Agnes?” Mr. Arnold said, after a moment’s 
silence. 

“Tt seems so strange! Roger, do you remember 
that poor, half-insane Englishwoman that embroid- 
ered those handkerchiefs so beautifully? you re- 
member, when we were married?” 

‘ The one who came out with a little boy, and wept 
80 piteously at your departure, the morning of our 
marriage, standing under the poplars at the old 
Breck house?” 

“ Yes, the same. 0, I have thought of her and 
wondered what had become of her so many times! 
Sister Nellie wrote that she used to come up and look 
in the windows, and tben sigh and turn away; but 
they could never prevail on her to enter the house 
after I came away; and though she lingered about 
the neighborhood until autumn, she held no conver- 
sation or intercourse with any one save her child. 
Atter a while some one remarked that they had not 


* O, I forgot to say that Mark Denslow’s brother 

came with him, and they have gone down to his 

house.” 

** T suppose the boy is poor?” 

“ I only know that he said that his labor had been 

all that they had had to depend on for the last five 
years. Now what [ was thinking was that we might 
hire him—he is a strong, tall young fellow—and while 
it would be helping him, it would help us also. You 
have been saying for more than a year that you must 
look up some one, you know, and somehow he seems 
different from these western boys.” 

** Does he bear the eastern stamp as unmistakably 
as Ned Barber?” he asked, laughing. 

* O, it’s very well for one who wishes to ridiculg 
New Englanders to select some outre specimen, who 
uses bad grammar, and talks through his nose, and 
is rude and uncultured, and persist that he is the 
representative New Englander—the Yankee, as you 
call him derisively,” Mrs. Arnold replied, with rising 
color. ‘‘ How would you, a Southerner, like to have 
one of the ‘ poor whites’ set up before the world as a 
specimen of the Southern intelligence? I fancy the 
most verdant Yankee that ever peddled ‘ notions,’ or 
whittled nutmegs and oats out of his ancestral pines, 
would compare favorably with him at least.” 

“Agnes, it is worth while to speak depreciatingly 
of the East, since it rouses you to such an eloquent 
defence. I am ready to confess myself vanquished. 
But it is hardly fair to class me as a Southerner when 
I was born in New Jersey.” 

**But you have always lived South, or nearly al- 
ways, until we came here. And you know, Roger, 
you ridicule my love for Massachusetts, and throw 
Plymouth Rock in my face at every convenient op- 
portunity,” she added, balf laughing. 

** Mother,” said Alice, looking in, ‘he wanta you.” 

** How does he seem to-day, Agnes?” Mr. Arnold 
asked, as they walked out together. 

** Physically much stronger. He walked across the 
room this morning by leaning on myarm. I wish we 
knew his name, if no more. He has taken a strong 
fancy to Vida, but seems half afraid of Alice. I think 
his strength will come back in due time, but his 
mind—O Roger, would it not have been better for 
him to. have slept on under the prairie snows, than 
to live on without that?” 

‘* Perhaps, if he never regains it. I think it is 
more a loss of memory, though, than a loss of intel- 
lect. If 80, some sudden shock may restore it. 1 have 
heard of such instances.” 

The boy sat in a low rocking-chair, a faint shadow 
of perplexity showing in his face. He looked up 
eagerly when they came in. 

“Duke, Duke!” he repeated breathlessly, watch- 
ing their faces with painful intentness. 7 

*Ah, Duke! you are better, I see,” Mr. Arnold ex- 
claimed, catching the idea instaptly. 

** Yes, O yes!” he cried eagerly, and then broke 





seen Mrs. Fieming—her name was Mary Fleming— 
for some time, and then some one went to the old 
Breck house, where she had lived after she came to 


knew when or how she had gone away. She had left 
some few articles of household use, worth very little, 
however. She had never had but barely enough to 
answer her necessities. She had come to Piymouth 


perhaps five or six years of age. She did not seem 
like an insane person, really, yet she was very odd. 
She seemed to have money enough, and soon bired 
the old Breck house, which had long been. tenantless 
and fast going to decay. Here she and the boy lived 
in a hermit-like way, and when visitors persisted in 
intruding upon her chosen privacy, she became ex- 
cited, and ber madness took the form of lamentations 
and weeping. She was, she said, ‘Rachel weeping 
for her children, because they were not.’ 

“TI think she must have lost a child sometime, that 
turned her brain, for whenever she was at all excited 
she began to mourn over her lost children, who as 
she said ‘were not.’ For some reason she took a 
strong fancy to me, and used to beg me to stop on the 
way to and from school, which [sometimes did. She 


would converse as intelligently as any one. She con- 
fided to me a great many ‘secrejs,’ as she called 
them, but which were doubtless the simple vagaries 
of her brain. One of them I remember was, that 
somebody whom she called ‘Giles’ would marry her 
_if he could find her. She had been ‘ hiding from him 
a thousand years,’ she said gravely, and must con- 
tinue to avoid him, for though he would marry her 
and dress her like a queen, and be very good to her, 
he would put her children in the workhouse, and 
never give them so much asa name. For, strangely 
enough, though she had but one child, she always 
spoke of there being two. 

** But this is not what I started tq tell you. Roger, 
that boy, now a youth of eighteen, has been here this 
afternoon. I knew him at once, though he was 
scarcely ten years old when I saw him last.” 

* Bat his mother?” 

** O, the poor creature is dead—has been dead near- 


his name—promise to come and find me. Sbe never 
ceased to love mé and remember me through all the 
long years. She died in Baltimore.” 

“ Baltimore?” starting abruptly. 

“Yes; but what is the matter, Roger? You are so 
white!” 

*O, it is nothing, only I hada friend living there— 


now?” ~ 





Plymouth, and found it quite deserted. No one | 


some five years before, bringing with her a boy of | 


was most always quiet, a little melancholy, and | 


lya year. Before she died she made John—that is | 


into alow, sobbing cry. “Iam so glad! I am so 
glad!” he kept repeating. ‘I tried and tried till my 
| head went round, round, round. And then I lay 
quite still, and something said softly, ‘ Duke, Duke,’ 
and then I knew!” 

There was little doubt but the boy had at last re- 
membered his name, and a feeling of hopefalness 
and encouragement came into their hearts. If he 
had remembered this, might he not, after a time, re- 
member all? But one day after another went by, 
and all their effurts to stimulate or assist his memory 
proved fruitless. His mind grew stronger, however, 
and as it did he tried to remember, bat the past was 
all a blank. 

Mrs. Arnold’s plan concerning John Fleming had 
miscarried. Jack Early was down at Denslow’s when 
they came. He questioned the lad in genuine West- 
ern style, until he had got at the main facts in his 
situation, and then surprised him by the fullowing 
question: 

** Reckon you hate me worse’n snakes?” 

“Hate you?” John asked, both surprised and 
amused at the odd question. ‘‘ Why no; I was just 
thinking that I rather liked you,” he added, naively. 

© Well, that’s good, now. I like that! But you 
don’t believe you could ever manage to be one of my 
* boys,’ and live on the farm with Marthy and me? 
Come, now, you don’t believe that, 7 know.” 

“TI think I could if you would like to have me,” 
John answered, smiling. 

*“ Sartin, now? No backin’ down?” Early asked, 
touching the boy’s shoulder as he leaned eagerly fur- 
ward aud peered in his face. 

**I know nothing of you, sir, but I am going to 
trast you, that is, if you will trust me. I am a poor 
boy, without friends—” 

“Stop! LIwont hear you say that,” interrupted 
Early, grasping his hand warmly. “I wont hear 
anybody say that o’ one o’ ‘ my boys.’” 

‘**How many boys have you, sir?” asked John, 
gravely. 

‘*How many? Well, that is a good one! What 
would Marthy say?” and he laughed immoderately. 
Then suddenly growing sober, he drew John a little 
aside and said, hurriedly, as if fearing some facetious 
interruption, which he was not in the mood fur just 
then: : 

“The fact is, youngster, it’s only my joke. There 
is. nobody at the farmhouse only my old woman and 
me. But we are a tolerable jolly couple, and don’t 
fret about it, though, perhaps if—but never mind, I 
spect He knows best. Marthy, who has got book- 
larnin’, says as how she read once that George Wash- 





haven’t a right to you, I should like to know who in 
these parts has,” bringing his hand down hard on 
bis knee by*way of clinching the argument, and 
looking round defiantly. 

** But I'll be fair with you at the start,” he added. 
* T’ve got a little patch of a hundred and sixty acres 
or so, and though [ hire helpin the summer, and 
sometimes the year round, that aint the thing. We 
want somebody—Marthy and I—that we can feel be- 
longs to us; that wont go to Iowa or Kansas, or the 
Lord knows where, if they offer him sixpence more 
aday. In fact we want—we’ve been thinkin’ on ita 
good deal lately— somebody that we can care for now, 
and who, mebbe, by-and-by will look after us a little. 
I like you, and I know Marthy will, and if you’ll 
come and stay with us, with this understandin’, I’ll 
try my best that you shan’t never repent. I don’t 
deny but you can do better, but I do want you pow- 
erful.” ; 

‘You are kinder to me than I had dared to dream 
any one would be to a poor orphan boy,” John an- 
swered, the tears standing in his gray eyes. “Iam 
only too glad to accept your conditions, and, God 
helping me, [ will some day repay you for your kind- 
ness to a homeless boy.” 

‘Look here! you see that ere house—no great 
shakes, I know—and that barn, and that snarl of 
hosses and cattle, not to mention a trifle of a hundred 
and fifty shoats, more or less, and the hundred-and- 
sixty-acre patch aforementioned, up there?” point- 
ing up the river to a comfortable-looking loghouse 
with what looked like a vast herd of cattle eating 
lazily from a dozen huge haystacks, and fowl and 
pigs ad infinitum about the door and yard. 

. “Ves, I see,” John said. . 

“‘ Well, don’t never call yourself ‘a homeless boy’ 
till them go up, any way. And now let’s go up and 
see Marthy.” $: 

And that was how it came about that Agnes Ar- 
nold’s plans miscarried. She could not help a little 
feeling of disappointment at first, for somehow this 
boy seemed a part of her old life, a link between the 
past and the present. He had breathed her native 
air, his feet had trod the rock-strewn beach, and his 
eyes had gazed on the blue waters of Plymouth Bay. 
But after the first feeling of regret had passed, she 
saw that it was’ better as it was. The Earlies were 
quite infatuated with ‘‘their boy,’ as they proudly 
called John, and John in turn was grateful and 
happy in his new home. Home! It seemed likea 
new revelation to John Fleming. All this lavish 
abundance, this open-handed generosity, this con- 
stant love, and constant effort to promote his comfort 
and happiness; it all seemed so strange to the poor 
boy, who had never known in all his short life the 
full meaning of the word ** home.” 

The snow had nearly all melted from the prairie, 
and deer had been reported just below Denslow’s 
several times. Mark was very anxious that his 
brother should have a taste of Western sport, and 
Jack Early’s pulses always quickened at the mention 
of ‘‘deer.” And so it was decided to have a grand 
hunt forthwith, Two or three old hunters up the 
river were invited, which, with the three Barbers— 
father and two sons—Mr. Arnold, Jack Early and 
young Fleming, the two Denslows and Joe Morey, 
made up quite a party, It was a fine, frosty morn- 
ing, with a slight sprinkle of new-fallen snow. 

‘“‘Tf a man can look at such a mornin’ as this and 
not believe in a special providence, he’s a bigger 
-heathen than [ am,” Jack Early declared, his keen 
gray eyes sparkling with excitement. ‘Anybody can 
see, with half an eye, that this mornin’ was made on 
purpose for the occasion.” 

It was decided to follow the river down to where 
the scattering fringe of cottonwoods broadened into a 
belt of heavy timber, this being a favorite haunt of 
the deer. A little before sunrise everything was de- 
clared ready, and with laugh and jest, with bright- 
ening eye and quickening pulse, with the faint click 
of gun-locks, and the low baying of the eager hounds, 
the party mounted and galloped away, the ring of 
their horses’ hoofs striking sharp and clear through 
the still, frosty air. 

It was nearly noon as the little party came sweep- 
ing up the broad, faintly-undulating prairie. Jack 
Early was a little in advance, as usual, while a big, 
antlered fellow hung across his saddle-bow, a trophy 
of the morning’s sport. Following sharp behind 
came Denslow and Roger Arnold, and a little back of 
them the rest ofthe party. Far ahead, a fleet-footed 
deer was speeding across the open prairie, the hounds 
following in close pursuit. 

All at once Jack Early drew in his horse witha 
suddenness that threw him on his haunches. 

* Good God! Arnold, whateis that?” he cried, 
pointing to the edge of a hollow where the drifts still 
lay. . 
Without a word Arnold and Denslow wheeled and 
followed him to the place, dismounting in awed si- 
lence. Just at the edge of the drift, with ber cloth- 
ing still partially confined by the frozen mass, a 
woman lay prone upon her face. A sudden wild 
horror crept over Roger Arnold as he remembered 
that it must have been near here that his horse had 
manifested those strange symptoms of fear and re- 
luctance the first time, the night of the storm. 

* Poor thing!” said Early, trying to raise one of the 
stiff arms, “ if you only could ha’ found her, too, Ar- 
nold. Who knows but what that boy o’ yourn be- 
longed to her? Too bad! too bad! poor creeter!” 
his strong hands trembling a little, as with the help 





& very dear friend—opce, years ago, and the sudden , ington hadn't any children so that the nation might | of his companions he removed the frozen snow and 
mention of the name brought back the old time. call him father. And so,asIam in the same pre- | ice from the woman’s garments,.and raised her ten- 
But about this boy, young Fleming, where is he dicament, I reckon I’ve a right to call all the stray derly from what had been her living grave. 


| boys mine. Don’t you see? “And if Marthy and 1 


Some had dismounted, and some leaned ovér their 
saddle-bows, peering with white, amazed faces at the 
rigid form of the woman lying with upturned face on 
the flinty ground—but not more bard or pitiless than 
the white arms that had wreathed themselves about 
her, and dragged her down to their crysta” charnel- 
house. 

One after another looked in the -dead face, and 
each, with a little thrill of thankfulness, shook their 
heads gravely, to indicate that she was unknown to 
them. Theg they gatheted more closely about the 
form, and sought for some hint or sign that might 
give aclue to her identity. A small leathern valise 
lay at her feet, but it contained nothing save a few 
articles of wearing apparel, and a pocket-Testament. 
One after another, the men took the little book with 
reverent hands—men who perhaps had not looked in 
a Bible for years—and each with an involuntary 
feeling of thankfulness that it was there, feeling 
that, in some vague way, it was a voucher for the 
goodness and purity of its possessor. 

In the dress-pocket was a handkerchief, one glove, 
and a netted purse of crimson silk, containing a stall 
sum of money, and a small gold locket, attached to 
a gold chain of rare and delicate workmanship, bear- 
ing on the clasp the letter W, surrounded by a scroll. 
Roger Arnold caught a glimpse of the chain, and a 
deadly faintness came over him; he gasped for breath, 
leaning against his horse’s shoulder for support. But 
they were all too absorbed, just then, to notice him. 
Jack Early had opened the locket, and, with low ex- 
clamations, one after another gazed at the pictured 
faces. They were those of a man and woman, both 
young and attractive, save for a sort of reckless look 
on the man’s face. 

*¢ It’s the same woman,” Early said, glancing from 
the picture to the face of the dead woman, ‘“ but it’s 
terribly altered. I doubt if her own mother would 
know her—poor thing!” 

Jobn Fleming held the picture a long time, gazing 
at the face of the woman, with a look of perplexity 
in his clear gray eyes. 

“ Martin,” he said, presently, addressing the 
younger Denslow, ‘* you have seen my mother. Tell 
me if there is anything about this that reminds you 
of her?” ‘ 

*¢ Bet you ’tis his mother,” Tom Barber whispered 
to Joe Morey, so loudly that Martin Denslow heard, 
and said, with an odd smile: 

“ Then it must have been her ghost that got buried 
in the snow, young man, for I saw John Fleming’s 
mother buried in Baltimore nigh a yearago.” Then 
more slowly, turning the picture, and ghading it with 
his hand—‘“ No, lad, I can’t say as Ido. But I never 
saw your mother but twice before she died.” 

** I know it doesn’t really look like ber, and yet it 
brings her back strangely,” he replied, in a low tone, 
as he reluctantly passed the locket to Ned Barber. 

** Well, now, I swan! if she wan’t a reg’lar beauty, 
and no mistake!” Ned exclaimed, admiringly. “I 
shouldn’t be afraid to bet somethin’ handsome, that 
that ere woman belonged in Vermont,” he said, con- 
fidentially, to Mark Denslow, 

Just then Roger Arnold stepped quietly to his side, 
and took the picture from his hand. His face was 
white and set, and his hands trembled visibly. He 
cast one swift glance at the face of the woman, and 
then his eyes rested with a sort of fascinated gaze on 
the face of her companion. Then suddenly his fin- 
gers relaxed their hold, and the locket fell to the 
ground. He stooped to pick it up, when the man’s 
face looked up at him from the ground, it having 
slipped from the case in falling. Obeying the impulse 
of the moment, he put his heel on it, crushing it to 
atoms. 

‘* Why, what is that?” some one asked. ‘‘ One of 
the pictures is gone.” And three or four stooped at 
once to look for it.” 

‘¢‘ You must have stepped on it, Arnold, when you 
etooped for the locket,’’ Denslow said, in a moment; 
*¢ here are some bits of broken glass crushed into the 
sward.” 

‘*‘ How could | have been so careless?” Arnold re- 
plied, gravely. 

*¢ Never mind, as long as ’twan’t the woman’s,” 
Early said, looking up at Arnold. “ Why, neighbor! 
what’s the matter?” he added, hastily. 

Roger Arnold reached out his hand blindly, bis lips 
ashen, his eyes fall of a slow horror. It was only for 
&@ moment, and then he had himself in hand again, 
though his face was still white, and his lips trembled. 

** I might as well tell you, friends,” he said, with a 
visible effurt. ‘‘1 am convinced that this woman is 
the mother ot the boy at my house. The eyes of the 
two are the same, and—and I am positive it is the 
boy’s mother. Perhaps you remember whatI told 
you, Early, about Ben’s strange behaviour? Well, I 
know that it must have been hereabouts. O, if I had 
only stopped! O, if I might have only saved her /— 
dying when J was so near her. O my God! my God!” 

“ Hush, neighbor!” Early said, laying his hand on 
his arm. “Don’t go to blamin’ yourself for her 
death, in that way. Aman must look out for his 
own life—it’s his duty, and you wan’t in a situation 
to be lookin’ up adventurers. Besides, more’n likely 
she was dead, then. Come, man, don’t look so white 
about the gills. It was no fault o’ yourn, and I 
reckon you did well to save the boy.” 

as ‘ 

Alice Arnold, looking out over the prairie, saw a 
strange-looking procession moving slowly along. As 
it came nearer, she saw that four men seemed to be 
carrying something between them. She ran to call 
her mother, but it was some moments before she 
could get back with her, and then the strange pro- 





j By this time the rest of the party had come up. 


cession had paused under a sunny bank, where the 
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sward was golden all summer with cypripedium, and ; the Renown; and was sure that a glorious career 


the drowsy river sang of the far-away ses. 

“ Agnes,” Mr. Arnold said, putting a white, grave 
face in at the door, “I came to tell you, lest you 
might be, alarmed at the strange proceedings, that 
we came upon the body of a woman out on the prai- 
rie, who, it is supposed, perished in the storm that 
night. We are going to bury her at once—or as soon 
as the men can prepare a place. Mr. Early hada. 
box which has served foraccffin. You see it has 
been so long already, it is not best to waft longer.” 

A little after, Agnes Arnold saw the men standing | 
with bared heads, and ber husband kneeling on the 
ground, and she knew he was offering the burial- 
prayer for the unknown dead. 

It was perbaps an hour afterwards that Roger Ar- 
nold entered the room where Duke sat, and placed, 
without speaking, an open locket in his hand. The 
boy glanced at it; a swift color leaped to his face. 
He caught it up with a quick, rapturous cry, ending 
in a passionate wail of— 

“ Mother! mother!” 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BEYOND. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Beyond the glooms and shades of earth 
Our souls shall know a heavenly birth, 
The weary heart shall find its rest 

Upon the Father's loving breast; 

The sorrowing eyes may cease to weep, 
And none shall * watch wi ile others sleep."" 
There will be naught of care and pain 
For stricken heart and throbbing brain, 
We shall not watch with streaming eyes 
To see the tardy morn arise, 

Nor will the sun declining leave 

A darkened world to faint and grieve; 
For heaven shall wrap us in its light, 
And there will nevermore be night. 


The waves are high, the winds are hoarse, 
And faint the light that guides our course; 
The river runs with darkening flow, 

As if to whelm us all below. 

Yet with the eye of faith I see 

The beauteous lands beyond that be, 

And viewing those sweet flelds of green, 

I see no more the tide between. 


O happiest of happy lands, 

Where there shall be no wringing hands; 
No dreary days of dark distress, 

No nights of gloomy weariness, 

Where there shall be no sigh nor moan, 
And partings shail be all nnknown. 

O land of Christian faith and prayer! 
How cheerfully the cross we'll bear, 

To gain one day that portal bright, 
Where there shall never more be night. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
LESSONS IN NAVIGATION. 


BY W H. MACY. 





“1°LL take good care of the boy, never fear,” said 
Captain Scoon to my anxious mother, at a private 
interview which she had songht with him the day 
before we were to sail, “and l’arn him sailorsbip and 
navigation too. I'll guarantee that when you see 
Lim again, he'll be jist as good a navigator as—/ am.’’ 
A state of things which, in prospect, was highly sat- 
isfactory to his interlocutor, inasmuch as she believed | 
him to be a very Col:ssus of knowledge in that de- 
partment; the embodiment of all that was then 
known or could be known of that useful and beau- 
tiful science. 

An amphibious kind of nondescript, a strange 
compromise of rural homespun and tarry duck, was 
Captain Hiram Scoon of the brig Renown, bound to 
Rio Janeiro, “or a market.” L suppose, from what 
I afterwards learned, this meant that he was bound 
to Rio Janeiro, if he could fiud it. A farmer anda 
mariner by turns, alternately ploughing the soil and 
the sea, he belonged to the class 80 happily delineat- 
ed by Cooper in the character of the Vineyarder, 
Captain Jason Daggett; beari:.g.some such rel ction 
to the genuine in-and-in seauwan, as the volunteer 
patriot, temporarily under arws, does to the more 
automaton like, thoroughly drilled soldier of the reg- 
ular army. He was sufficiently at home on board a 
vessel, and coul! handle one tolerably well, but 
would have surrendered at the first broadside from 
Hamilton Moore’s catechism. He could find the sea- 
face of a continent, or even a large island, taking 
care to be on the safe side, not to tind it before he 
began to look for it; yet he was hardly the man to be 
selected for the command of an expedition to survey 
Polynesian archipelagoes. Indeed, report says that 
on a previous voyage he had brought up at Turk’s 
Island, his original destination having been Martin- 
ique; ‘but as he tad disposed of his “ notions,” and, 
taking in a cargo of sait, had made a profitable 
cruise of it, this little deviation was of no great im- 
portance. He had the most perfect confidence in his 
own calculations, however; and as he always stoutly 
insisted that he went where Martinique was, and it 
wasn’t there, itis to be presumed that island had 
temporarily struck adrift from its moorings. 

I knew little of all this at the time of which Iam 
writing. J was as eager as any Federal office-seeker 
now buzzing in the great quadrennial swarm, to se- 


| shipping-papers. 


had opened before me when I proudly flourished my 
autograph on her shipping-papers. In this position, 
as I then supposed, I should have the finest possible 


' opportunity to acquire a knowledge of my profession | 


on the first voyage; for I was to be near the captain’s 
person, a sort of non-commissioned staff officer, as it , 


, were, and would have the benefit of his personal 


tuition. 
I have said that I flourished my name on the brig’s | 
I did so, and left it there, ‘* Lean- | 
der Sherman.” It was folded inside the papers, and | 
I lost it. I was addressed as ‘‘ Boy,” from that day | 
forth, by all on board, even to Miss Adeline, of whom | 
more anon. I had neither Christian name nor patro- 
nymic. I might have been twin-brother to the an- 
chor-buoy, for our names were pronounced exactly 
alike. As Iwas nearly nineteen, and five feet nine, 
I thought the title of “‘ Boy” was both too young and 
too short to suit my idea of the fitness of things | 

Of course I was of little use, either to myself or to 
any one else for the first two days. I wasin that 
state which may be described as physically volcanic, 
and mentally maudlin. I neither knew nor cared 
what my name was, then, or whether I had any at 
all; wondered whether I bad ever been born, and if 
80, for what usefal purpose. The captain was not 
unkind to me during this terrible probation, except 
that be aggravated ne to the verge of insanity by 
stamping in and out of my little dormitory so many 
times on his provokingly stout sea-legs. 

On the third day I emerged from my retirement a 
new man, or rather “ boy.”’ I no longer suffered, 
except from ravenous bunger; and having appeased 
this with at least double rations, I found my way orf 
deck. The weather had moderated, and the brig 
was bowling gently along before a fair breeze. The 
captain was ready, as it appeared, to redeem the 
promise which he had made to my mother. 

“ Well, Boy,” was his first salutation, ‘* feel better 
to-day, eh?” 

* Yea sir,’’ I answered cheerfally. 

**] told your mother I’d l’arn you sailorship and 
navigation,” said he, conscientiously. ‘Guess you 
are well enough now to take your first lesson.” 

I supposed, of course, that he would begin with the 
simplest rudiments; that his first questions would 
be similar to those in our Primary Arithmetic at 
school, “‘ How many thumbs have you on the right 
hand? on the left? on both together?” But after 
cogitating a moment, and glancing about as if unde- 
cided where to commence, an idea seemed to strike 
him. He made a bold flight over all the rudiments, 
and plunged in medias res at the outset. 

“ Boy,” said he, with hie most se gacious look, pick- 
ing up a remnant of rope which lay at hand, “ can 
you make a Matthew Walker knot?” 

* No sir, I cannot,” I answered, waggishly. 

* Now look at me,” be said, unlaying the strands 
with much professional pride. ‘*‘ There’s three strands 
to this rope.”’ 

There was no disputing this statement. 

** Now I take this first one and pass it round—so— 
and poke it right up through its own bight. Then I 
take the second one and—” 

“ Father!” called a musical voice from the door of 
the companionway. 

I turned my head, and glanced in the direction of 
the sound. ‘I would like to speak to you a moment 
below,” it continued. : 

The apparition vanished, and the captain, dropping 
the rope’s end and my lesson, rushed after it. I 
stood gazing in an imbecile way at the door through 
which they bad disappeared. I was oblivious of all | 
knots and strands. Had there been a thousand of | 
them to be learned, named for all the numerous \ 
branches of the Walker family, it was all the same 
to me. 

** Boy!” he hailed presently, in a stentorian voice. 

I hastened below, in answer to the summons. 

‘Here, come in here! / ve got to work up my 
longitude, and Adelife, here, wants some help to 
stow her traps. You must lend her a hand.” 

“Traps!” I glanced feartully into the little state- 
room, among the chaos of trunks, boxes and feminine 
knickknacks. I sawno traps except Adeline her- 
self, the most bewi'ching little trap that was ever set 
to ensnare a susceptible youth of nineteen. I was 
caught fast at the first snap. 

** Boy,” she said, with a smile that set the teeth of 
the trap more firmly, ‘‘ my things are all tumbled 
about in contusion, and I want to arrange them 
better, now, while the old vessel is a little more quiet 
than she has been. Father is busy, but he thihks 
you will be willing to ‘lend mea hand,’ as he calls 
it.’° 

Lend her a hand, indeed! I wanted to say that I 
would give her one for liie, with my heart in it, pre- 
mature as such a reply would have been at that 
time. For Adeline Scoon was the most sparkling 
little brunette that—well, 1 had never seen any one 
like her befure, nor have lsince. But'the idea of her 
calling me “ Boy!” It soon occurred to me, however, 
that she could hardly do otherwise, under the cir- 
cumstances. But I telt as foolishly juvenile at the 
moment, as ever did Copperfield under the gaze of 
the respectable serving-man, Littimer. 

There is no diagram in Euclid that represents any- 
thing like the shape of that little room. Not the 
least remarkable of its peculiarities was that it was 
necessary to shut the little sliding-door before the 

boxes could be moved. Then it was too dark to work 
very fast, for we had only the subdued light which 
came down through a small glass bull’s-eye in the 
deck. Besides, we had so many little differences of 








cure the position of steward and cabin-boy on board 





opinion about the stowage, that, at the end of half an 


hour, things looked as hopelessly entangled as did 
the strands of the Matthew Walker. It was now the 
captain’s turn to retaliate for the interruption of his 
lesson in seamanship. 


**O dear, father!” said Adeline, “we haven’t got 
things arranged yet.” 


| while the mate rolled his huge quid in keen enjoy- 
ment of the fun, and Adeline sparkled with merri- 
, ment as she stood ready with slate and pencil to note 


| down the results in the prettiest of little delicate 
**Come, Boy, most got through there?” he called. figures. 


I succeeded, however, in “getting the 
moon” without submerging her, and the captain 
was delighted at my improvement in knowledge, for 


“ Well, yu must finish another time. My duty | which he took all the credit to himself. 


must be attended to. Boy, do you know anything at 
all about navigation?” 

* No sir.” 

* Now listen to me.” 

He pulled out from the table-drawer an old, greasy- 
covered manuscript book, and spread it out before 
bim. Holding up a finger to enj»in strict attention, 
he read from the first page. 

** Journal-of-a v’y’ge-towarde-Martinique-in-the- 
good-brig-Dianny-Hiram Scvon Master.” ‘The last 
words quickly, and with peculiar unction. ‘“ Now 
come and Jook at it yourself. Sometime when you’ve 
Varnt more, 1’ll let you take it and read it through.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

T looked over his shoulder and read: 

“Jurnal Of A Vyge t »wards Marteneek in the Good 
Brigg Diana Hiram Scoon master And god speed 
the Good Brigg to the Port Of Destinashon.” 

** D’ye understand all that?” he asked. 

‘Yes sir.’ But Adeline’s twinkling eye canght 
mine just then, as she stood in the door of her room, 
and I nearly choked in the effurt to preserve a re- 
spectful exterior. : 

“That will do now,” said the captain, closing the 
book. ** You must go about your work as steward.” 

I was only too glad to escape bis presence, that I 
might give vent to my mirth. And thia was my first 
lesson in navigation. 

As for the knot, it was never completed, and I have 
serious doubts whether the captain could have fin- 
ished it himself. I made rapid progress in both de- 
partments of knowledge, however, through the kind 
assistance of the mate, who was an intelligent sea- 
man, and well versed in navigation. But he had 
not the same confidence in his own calculations that 
Captain Scoon had. The captain thought himself 
the more competent of the two to shape the course of 
the vessel, and seldom consulted Mr. Brock, except 
at the times when lunar observations were to be 
taken. He took great credit to himself for my pro- 
ticiency, and I believe he honestly thought that my 
progress vas due to his exertions as an instructor. 

It was wonderful how many hours I spent in the 
after-cabin, practising what the mate had taught 
me. My hours of study were, for the most part, 
chosen while the captain was either on deck or taking 
his afternoon nap. It must be admitted that the 
circumstances were unfavorable for concentration of 
thought. Asweet voice, opposite, often rippled in 
low laughter at my stupid figures, and the prettiest 
little foot in the world now and then twinkled at me 
under thetable. Atsuch times Adeline seemed to 
me to be electrically charged vith beauty, and to ra- 
diate it from every salient point of her petite figure. 
But I would not permit this to be any drawback to 
my progress; 1 determined that it should have a 
contrary effect. I reflected that the girl was only 
seventeen, and evidently liked me well enough. 
There was no saying what changes a few years might 
prodace; and the thought of her inspired me with 
ambition to rise in my profession. 

I stood watch with Mr. Brock, as a matter of choice, 
and, as often as mycabin duties would admit, I 
placed myself under his orders to learn those of a 
sailor. 

It was not many days ere the captain made another 
dash at me in this department. AsI have before 
intimated, he was by no means partial to the induc- 
tive system in teaching. His stylé was more like the 
new patent vt ethod of teaching languages, which is 
warranted to make a polyglot of any man, woman 
or child, in six lessons. 

** Boy,” said he, stopping me abruptly as I was 
going aft with the dinner, *‘ can you strap a b’oy?” 

** Yes sir,” I answered, readily. ‘ I learned that at 
school.”’ 

So Thad; in the passive voice, though. I knew 
well énough what he meant; for strapping a buoy 
was an operation looked upon as the very chef dwuvre 
of seamanship in the olden time. 

** Larned it in school!” he exclaimed. 
go to school tu?” . 

** Old Nathan Potts, sir,” I answered, promptly. 

** Was he a sailor?” ; 

** Not that 1 know of, sir; but he could strap a boy, 
or half a dozen boys, if needed, in the morning, be- 
fore he began bis regular day’s work.” ’ 

The captain turned away, mystified, and I left him 
to study upon it. He must have received light from 
within; for wheu I called hin down to dinner, a few 
minutes later, he said to me, gravely: 

‘* Them aint the kind of b’oys I meant. You go 
and study that one that’s lashed up on the bows.” 

But as he turned in, atter dinner, I employed my- 
self much as usual. And | must say that I think a 
girl, such a one as his daughter, alternated with 
navigation, a much more interesting study than a 
boy— whether spelled with a tripthong or a dipthong. 

Mr. Brock had taught .me so mach of the use of 
the quadrant, that when the sun and mwoon again 

* came on distance,” I was entrusted with the duty 
of observing the moon’s altitude, while the cay-tain 
took that of the sun, and the mate performed the 
more delicate operation of sweeping for the angular 
distance. The captain was profuse in his cautions 
to me about scre ving the moon down. 

* Mind, now, Boy, you don’t get her two fathoms 
under water,” he said to me, over and over again; 


“Who'd ye 


1 promised your mother, Boy,” he said, ‘and 
now you see I’m making my promise good. Bring 
me up my pitomy off the transom, and then come 

| here. I want to larn ye something.” 

His “pitomy,” as he called it, was Bowditch’s 
Navigator, or, as it is more commonly called by sea- 

, men, “Epitome.” I brought the book on deck. 

**Now, Boy, do you know what hor’zont’l perlax 
means?” 

** No sir; I don’t think I understand it clearly.” 

* 1’ll tell ye, then, cause ye know, I promised y’er 
mother. It’s figgers to work a lunar with.” 

** Yes sir,” said I, “I knew that before. 
how is it found?” 

* Found! you find it in the allm’nick, to be sure. 
Don’t you, Mr. Brock?” 

** Yes sir, I know it; but that don’t tell us what it 
means, or who put it there.” 

“*O, that’s none o’ my business, nor yours either.” 

I was satisfied that Captain Scoon’s idea of the 
thing was as clear as mud. He could work a pair of 
oxen in yoke much better than he couli a lunar ob- 
servation. He was obliged to trust his mate for that. 
But he had heard the term ‘‘ horizontal parallax” 
used, and I have no doubt he really thought he had 
imparted valuable scientific knowledge to me, at 
this lesson. It might have been a vertical battle-axe, 
for anything that he really understood about the 
matter. 

After we crossed the equator, we began to ex»eri- 
ence @ powerfal easterly current, which grew 
stronger and stronger each day, as we ran up our 
latitude. It was a great mystery to the captain, who 
did nut remember ever having experienced or heard 
of it before, in this part of the ocean. He knew just 
enough of figures to fudge out his position by chro- 
nometer, and was jealous of interference by any one. 
For this reason, Mr. Brock troubled himself but little 
about the matter, thongh, as he transcribed the lon- 
gitude from the slate into his log- book every night, 
he had twice remarked that ‘‘ we must have a horse 
of a current sweeping us to windward.” The brig 
was steered more off, to counteract this, and thus we 
were, in reality, rapidly approaching the Brazilian 
coast, though the captain’s reckoning indicated that 
we were drawing cff shore. 

We were running quietly along, one dark night, 
with the southeast trades nearly abeam, and every- 
thing drawing handsomely. I came on deck as usual 
when the mate’s watch was callei, and went for- 
ward. I noticed that the mate, after walking the 
deck a few minutes, looked uneasily over the side, 
then came forward and asked the lookout man if he 
saw anything ahead. 

“The water appears to have changed color,” he 
said, ‘and it seems uncommonly smooth. There 
can’t be any land near us, unless we have made a 
new discovery. Boy, go down into my room and 
bring me up the hand-lead.” 

I hastened to obey the order; but while I was be- 
low in search of it, the brig brought up all standing, 
with such force as to throw me oft my feet. Befvre 
{ regained my perpendicular, the captain rushed 
past me, and jumped on deck in his night-dress. I 
knew the vessel must be ashore, but I secured the 
hand-lead and carried it on deck; though I might 
have left it where I found it, for any good it was to 
us. I was thinking all the time of Adeline, and feit 
much more anxious for her safety than my own. The 
brig continued to strike and thump heavily, and a 
trial of the pumps soon convinced us that the Re- 
nown’s cruise was up. She was a very old vessel, 
and soon bilged after striking, though it was not 
probable she would go to pieces for some time to come. 

*‘We must get ready to abandon her,” said Cap- 
tain Scoon. “ But where can we be, Mr Brock? 
Tnere’s no islands laid down here, and by our reck- 
oning, we are all of four degrees from the coast.” 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the mate. 

**Come here,” said he, as he rushed below. And 
the captain followed him. ‘Where’s your slate? 
Let me look at your polar distance.” 

The slate was produced, and Mr. Brock’s eye rap- 
idly scanned the labyrinth of figures which swarmed 
all over it. Putting his finger on these indicating 
the polar distance of the sun: 

“ Here’s the difficulty, just as I thought, Captain 
Scoon. The sun crossed the line ten days ago! It’s 
the broadside of South America that has brought us 
up, and we are hard and fast in the Bight of Brazil!” 

The nature of the careless blunder which had 
proved the loss of the brig is, perhaps, of little inter- 
est to the general reader, but will be readily under- 
stood by the practical navigator. The captain had 
overlooked the fact that the sun had passed the 
equinox, and had neglected to make the propr 
changes in his corrections. The error is bat small 
for the first day or two, but is camulative, and runs 
up very rapidly, like the horse shoe nails in geomet- 
rical progression. We were at that moment moe 
than two hundred miles from our supposed position! 

“But I altered my figgers when we crossed the 
line,” said the captain. “1 sub:tracted instead of 
addin’.” 

“ f know it,” retarned Mr. Brock. ‘“ You correct- 
ed for the change of latitude, but not for the change 
of the sun’s declination.” . 

“T see, I see! but it’s too late! Well, if we are 
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really ashore in the Brazils, our lives are © safe, for we 
can reach the shore in a boat. Adeline!’ 

“ Here, father!” she answered, coming out of her 
room and laying her little hands on his rough cheeks. 
** Is the brig lost, father?” 

* Yes, I fear she is, my dear; but she will hold to- 
gether till morning. You must get ready to leave 
the vessel. All gone! Every dollar that 1 owned is 
under my feet, and nothing insured!” 

** Never mind, father; say no more about that now. 
Only tell me what I had better do, and let us help 
each other to get ready.” For now that he was as- 
sured of his own safety, and still more, of his daugh- 
ter’s, he seemed disposed to dwell upon his pecuniary 
loss. 

I went on deck with the mate, to assist in 
getting the long-boat afioat, and left them thus; the 
young girl, like bis good angel as sbe was, soothing 
and rousing him from his terrible depression of 
spirits. 

We bung by the wreck, which continued thump- 
ing smartly, till daylight broke, and revealed the 
coast, a few miles distant. On our way to the shore, 
we encountered numerous catamarans, or triangular 
rafts, putting off; and following the directions of 
these Portuguese raftsmen, we found a favorable 
spot for landing the boat. 

We, who had nothing to lose, regained all our 
cheerfulness as soon as we were safe on shore; but it 
was otherwis: with poor Captain Scoon. 

‘It’s all gone, Adeline, al: my hard arnings!” he 
moaned. ‘It was for your sake, too, that I started 
on this v’yge!” 

‘*Never mind me, father,” she would answer, 
cheerfally. ‘* Let’s get home again as soon as we 
can, and begin the world anew. I can help you 
now.” 

With the assistance of Portuguese guides, we all 
made our way overland t» Pernambuco, where our 
consul was ready to assist us. Tue captain and his 
daughter found an opportunity, a few days after- 
wards, to secure a passage home, and I parted from 
the old man with real emoticn, for I could not help 
feeling deep sympathy tor his misfortunes. He had 
never been unkind to me while I was under his com- 
mand, and I am satistied that he meant well by me. 
But my own plans in life had undergone a change. 
I had been offered a situation in the employ of an 
English merchant at Pernambuco, and decided to 
give up the sea as a profession. 

As for my feelings towards the daughter, the read- 
er already understands them. I was much in her 
society during the time she remained on shore. She 
was full of solicitude for her father, and seemed 
broken-hearted trom his losses. He had, it seems, 
raised all the money he could by mortgaging his 
little farm, that be might buy largely into the brig, 
had invested his last dollar, and was now literally 
penniless, at fifty-five! He was a widower, and 
Adeline was the only human being who held a claim 
on him. It was for her sake, she knew, that be bad 
striven for wealth, and by imprudently venturing all 
ou @ single bazard, had beggared her and himself 
too. She talked to me freely of these matters, for we 
had become very confidential in our intercourse; 
but the declaration of my feelings towards herself, 
which I was twenty times tempted to make, was as 
often withheld. I had nothing to offer her but my 
boyish love, sincere and respectful though it was; 
and I reflected that at our ages, it was imprudent to 
bind either her or myself by hasty promises. Won- 
derfully magnanimous and considerate, the reader 
will think, for a youth of nineteen! Well, I hope L 
was. At any rate, I am candid with him or her, if I 
was not so with Adeline. Of course I wished I had 
the wealth of the Indies to lay at her feet, and all 
that sort of thing; but as I hadn’t anything of the 
kind, I held my peace. Tearful faces on both sides, 
and a warm pressure of the dear little hand, as 
warmly returned, marked our parting interview on 
board the homeward-bound vessel, but no word of 
love was spoken. 

I passed three years in Brazil, during which time 
Providence smiled upon me, even beyond my wildest 
expectations. My Euglish employer and I were mu- 
tually pleased with each other; he paid me liberally, 
and put me in a way to make money by advising me 
how toinvest my savings. I speculated in sugar, 
tapioca and caoutchouc; lived temperately and pru- 
dently; and in three years from the date of my ship- 
wreck in the Renown, I found myself in possession, 
not of the wealth of the Indies, but of a snug, round 
sum, sufficient to start me in a good business at 
home, for which my yearning now became a ruling 
passion. 

I settled up my affairs, and, resisting all the solic- 
itations of my friend and benefactor to remain and 
reside permanently in Brazil, I secured a passage for 
my own country. I made him no promises as to 
when I might return, if at all; it depended upon 
circumstances. 

Daring ali this time, I had heard notbing about 
her whom I loved, except what was contained in my 
mother’s letters. She wrote soon after their return 
hore that she heard that Miss Scoon had secured a 
place as teacher of a school, in a small village a tew 
miles from the seaport whence we had sailed. But 
her father, as 1 learned frem subsequent letters, nev- 
er rallied from the misfortune which had stripped 
him of bis all; and within a few months Hiram 
Scoon was gathered to his forefathers, leaving the 
young girl alone in the world. She still continued to 
teach the school, up to the time my muther last 
heard from her. I had sometimes thought of writing 
a declaration of my feelings to her, but as often aban- 














7B the idea, resolving to see her in person. 











I tried now w to ‘imagine | how Adeline would look and 
act in the character of country schoolma’am, and 
wonder@i whether she had any tact for teaching. 
She would not be likely to inherit much, at least, 
from her father, I thought. I wondered, then, 
whether she would be likely to care anything about 
me, or whetber she might not be already married, or 
engaged to another. But I would see her, at all 
events, if I did so only as an old friend and sbipmate. 
I had made my arrangements for coming home 
rather suddenly, and had written nothing of my in- 
tentions, even to my mother. The surprise would 
be complete. 

It was on the afternoon of a fine summer day that, 
after having driven my dear mother nearly insane 
with surprise and joy, I took the road to the village 
where I was told Miss Scoon still taught the school, 
and “boarded round.” I easily found the little 
schoolhouse; and as I approached it, a m@fry party 
of boys and girls came trooping out, for I had ar- 
rived most opportunely, just at the hour of dismissal, 
The children stared at me, and turned dp look back 
at ‘“‘the stranger.’”’ One saucy boy asked me “if 1 
wanted to go to school to Miss Scoon?” 

** Yes,” said I, “* of course I do.” 

“If she gets ye, she’ll make ye toe the mark!” 
roared another. . And I felt that I was fairly hit, but 
was glad to learn that Adeline had so good a reputa- 
tion as a disciplinarian. 

I peeped in at the door, which stood ajar, and had 
a fair view ot my little teacber before I was observed. 
She was takiog her hat and shawl from the hooks, 
and held the door-key between her pearly teeth. She 
was the same Adeline yet; a little more developed, 
and, if possible, more piquante and attractive at 
twenty than at seventeen. I fancied, as she turned 
towards me, that her face looked a little worn, as 
well it might. 

“Do you teach navigation here?” I asked, abrupt- 
ly, as I stepped into the room. 


“Sir!” she answered, as the door- key dropped to- 


the floor, and her eyes flashed with spirit at what 
she thought an impertinent question from an utter 
stranger. Then, recognizing my laugh, her own be- 
witching smile came back, as she let fall her shawl 
and hat, and rushed to meet my outstretched hand. 

a Boy hd 

I no longer felt juvenile or foolish. It was the very 
name by which I had hoped she would address me. 
A shadow swept over her face, and I even thought I 
sawatear. Old recollections had crowded upon her 
at my sudden appearance, and my first question, 
which was, perhaps, an unfortunate one. But this 
feeling was momentary. It was but lightly touching 
a wound almost healed; and the oll gladness, tem- 
pered, as I thought, by the slightest shade of embar- 
rassment, again came uppermost. 

“And so, truant Boy,” she said, ‘‘ you thought it 
about time to come home and see your mother, did 
you?” 

“And why not to see you, Adeline?” I answered, 
still detaining her hand. ‘‘ Would you feel hurt, if I 
were to say that I have come home to tell you that 
you are even dearer to me than my mother, or than 
all the world besides?” 

The hand trembled a little in my grasp. 

* T ought to feel hurt that you have taken so long 
a time to find out all this. Say, naughty Boy, why 
didn’t you tell me this three years ago?” 

**Do you wish that I had, Adeline?” 

“No,” she answered. ‘I don’t think I do wish so, 
now—but I did then.” 

My heart bounded at this confession that she had 
loved me all those long years. 

*‘ Shall 1 make up tor the lost time now, dear?” 

The bright tace, full of trust, was upturned inquir- 
ingly. The situation was so favorable for making 
use of an ad captandem argument in the form of— 
well, I am not going to say what I did, for I didn’t 
mean to tell as much as I have told already. 

That our conference was an important one in its 
results, may be inferred from the fact that a meeting 
of the prudential committee was convened the next 
day, at very short notice, to appoint a new teacher 
for the district school, vice Miss Adeline Scoon, re- 
signed; and that, within two days afterwards, I 
overheard the saucy boy remark, as he pointed me 
out to his comrades, that “‘that was the stranger 
that coaxed away our schoolma’am.” 





I write this, after the lapse of many years, with 
dear Adeline sitting opposite me at the table, and 
laughing at my blunders, as she was wont to do in 
the uarrow cabin of the old Renown. I insist that 
my little matron is as beautifal now as then; and 
she still calls me “‘ Boy ’—sometimes ‘‘ Old Boy,” by 
way of distinctfon, for younger boys—and girls, too— 
shed light and joy in our household. She declares 
that I have told a ridiculous no-such-thivg about her 
dropping the schoolhouse key from her mouth when 
I asked her if she taught navigation; but she knows 
better—and, reader, so do I. 





The following anecdote is told of the painter Bar- 
rett. His only pets were a cat and a kitten, its 
progeny. A friend, seeing two holes in the bottore of ; 
his door, asked him for what purpose he made them } 
there. Barrett said it was for his cats to go in and out. 

‘‘ Why,” replied his friend, *‘ would not one do for 
both?” 

* You silly man!” answered the painter. 
could the big cat get into the litfle hole?” 

* Bat,” said his friend, ** could not the little one go 
through the big hole?’ 

** Egad!” said Barrett, ‘‘so she could; but I never 
thought of that.” 
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We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





PERFECT POINTS AGAIN. 
MASONIC EDITOR OF THE FLAG:—I am a Master 
Mason, and I think an honest one. I have never 
taken higher degrees, for I imagine they are useless 


' and confusing. I try to live up to my obligations, 


and if a man can act as Masonry teaches, he has the 
best kind of Christianity. Such is my opinion, and 
it is that of a great many bonest men. But to bus- 
iness. I have read the able communications of Bros. 
H. and A. G. B. 1 donot know who they are, nor 
do I care to. The arguments which they advance on 
both sides are weak and wicked. Let me give my 
reasons for this statement. Is Masonry a luxury or 
a necessity? It isa luxury, and you know it, and 
all Masons know it. You can gain a livelihood with- 
out the aid of Masonry, can’t you? Yes, of course 
youcan. You can travel and be treated civilly with- 
out the aid of Masonry, can’t you? Yes. Well, one 
more question, and then we will proceed to argu- 
ments. Is there no charity in the world except in 
the Masonic fraternity? You know that there is. 
Massachusetts Masons can’t affurd to be charitable 
at the present time, owing to the enormous debt 
which covers the Temple. Now what reason can be 
adduced for breaking through our ancient rules, and 
thus adit negroes to seata in our Lodges? I have 
shown you that Masonry is not a necessity or a lux- 
ury, and none but the most fanatical would claim 
that we should yield all rights, and take in men 
whom. we cannot traternise with in every respect 
Masonry means brotherly love and equality. It 
means that or nothing. There is no question about 
it, 80 let Bros. H.and A G B. ponder on this, and 
they will arrive at my conclosions. 


Fraternally yours, HIRAM. 


[NoTE.—We think that Bro. Hiram entirely mis- 
understands the case. In fact, we do not believe 
that he has read the arguments of either Bros. H. 
or A.G. B. At any rate, he bas a peculiar way of 
answering them, and we trust that if he again resorts 
to our columns, be will not wander off, but confine 
himself to the subject under discussion.—EDITOR ] 





THE PorPpE AND MAsonrRy —The “bull” issued 
by His Eminence against Masonry eweeps all true 
Catholics out of the Order. They must renounce, or 
incur the penalties of the unfaithful; and with the 
smoke of future torment before their eyes, they 
abandon the dearest temporal work of their lives, 
We have heard of several instances where this enun- 
ciation bas been effectual, and know of one where 
one of the best Masons requested his discharge from 
his Lodge, sorrowfully sacrificing this object of his 
earthly affection for the imperative call of duty to 
the church. His Holiness, in his proclamation, cer- 
tainly does pile on the agony regarding the fraterni- 
ty; and as many may not have seen what he says 
about us, we append the gist of the venom: 

‘“‘ The Free Masons are nothing but sects of iniquity, 
bound together only by complicity in odious crimes, 
They are full of perverse manoeuvres and diabolical 
artifices; corruptors of morals, and destroyers of 
every idea of honor, trath or justice; propagators of 
monstrous opinions; dissemiuators of abominable 
vices and unheard-of wickedness; overthrowers of 
all authority, whether of the Catholic church or of 
civil society; and capable (such is the astounding 
conclusion) of driving God himself out of heaven, if 
it were possible.” 

The cheertul old gentleman who sits in the Vatican 
is certainly the most self-complacent of men, reveal- 
ing in his fulminations an impression that the world 
is not moving, and that the Catholic church is to 
stay all innovatione, among which Masonry is one of 
the most formidable and dangerous. We need but 
publish the statement of His Holiness to have the 
world deny it, except, perhaps, those who in their 
hostility to our Order may strike hands and be rec- 
onciled, as were the two rulers on a certain august 
occasion. The number of Catholics, however, among 
the fraternity is limited, and their desertion will 
cause no panic, and no feeling save regret that they 
should be subjected to such thraldom of spirit. 





THE PLuMB.—The plumb we use in speculative 
Masonry to try whether we stand perpendicular, 
whether we live uprightly, justly, upon principles of 
truth and sound morality, leaning neither to the 








right nor the left, neither on the one hand putting 


! on the empty manners of a sanctiraonious Pharisee, 


| presuming to be better than other men are, nor on 
| the other hand giving exhibition of a looseness of 
| disposition, or a tendency to loosely interpret the 
priociples of morality. The Plumb teaches us to 
stand erect before God and man, pointing upward to 
the zenith of truth and right as truly and unswerv- 
ingly as the magnet does to the pole. 





ILLINOIS MASONRY.—Illinois has 
Lodges, and about 40,000 members. 


700 Masonic 





THE PHILADELPHIA CELEBRATION, 
We learn from Philadelphia that St. John’s Com- 
mandery, No. 4, K. T. is actively engaged in making 
extensive preparations for tlie semi-centennial anni- 
versary of the Commandery, which occurs on the 15th 
day of June next. The attendance of Knights from 
other cities will, it is expected, be very large, to par- 
ticipate in the parade on that day, and be present at 
the reception at the Academy of Music, in the even- 
ing. The following Sir Knights have been appointed 
chairmen of the various committees: A. Robe«s, Jr., 
General Committee of Arrangements; Charlies E. 
Meyer, on Invitation; John Thornley, on Finance; 
T. L. Hutchinson, on Reception; General R 0, 
Crawford, on parade; William T. Kelley, on Music; 
J A. White, on Medal; and Isaac Muff, on Hotel 
Acvommodations. An Honorary Committee, com- 
posed of all Sir Knights who have been knighted in 
St. John’s Commandery, but who at present are con- 
nected with other Commanderier, was aleo appointed, 





SoLomon's TEMPLE.—Mr. Macgregor, who is still 
in the Holy Land, writes an interesting letter from 
Jerusalem, in which he gives some really fresh in- 
formation regarding the Temple and its remains. 
Deep down near the foundation of that exceedingly 
ancient structure, among the rubbish of the Temple, 
he picked up the twoth of a camel, which, he says, 
‘* must have lived among the Jebusites before even 
this old well was built.” 





KNIGHTLY COURTESIES.—At a recent assembly of 
the Sir Knights of the De Molay Commandery, it was 
voted to parade and receive the Boston Commandery, 
on.its return from Philadelphia, on the 17th of next 
June. Such acts of courtesy will long be remember- 
ed by all parties interested. 
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THE FUR SEAL FISHERY. 


The New London Star says the fur-seal fishery was 
carried on many years ago by Connecticut men, and 
adds the fullowing account of its history: 

There are records of enterprises from New London 
in distant waters successfully carried on which date 
back for years before San Francisco contained one 
thousand inhabitants. A few facta pertaining to 
this seal business may give information and light on 
this subject, and lead eager speculators to consider. 
For one hundred years the skin of the fur seal has 
been eagerly sought after,and has brought in the 
markets of the world very remunerative prices. 
China used to be an excellent market, but is now 
valueless. Most of the supplies were drawn from the 
Southern Ocean. From 1765 to 1800, the Island ot 
Kergulena Land, Indian Ocean, yielded to the Eng- 
lishmen then one million skin-; but open competi- 
tion swept them all away. Afterwards, Massafuero, 
near Juan Fernandez, was visited, and fifty thousand 
@ year were obtained. Here every one was free to . 
go, and the usual result followed—extermination of 
the species. 

The region near Cape Horn, Falkland and Shetland 
Islands came next in order, and one hundred thou- 
sand per annum could have been obtained with 
proper restriction, and continued indefiaitely; bat 
the rapacity of traders killed old and young, male 
and female; the little pups were left to starve on the 
beaches, and the tisheries were annihilated. In the 
years 1821 and 1822 it is estimated that three hundred 
and twenty thousand of these animals were killed at 
those islands. . Later, the sealmen pushed on to 
South Georgia Islands, and from this spot obtained, 
in a few years, about one million two hundred thou- 
sand skins, leaving these icy regions wholly depopu- 
lated of their heretofore teeming thousands. This 
almost completed the destruction of these valuable 
animals in the southern hemisphere, and now, at all 
the places enumerated, it is hardly possible to obtain 
three thousand a year. A few still remain in inac- 
cessible positions on the rocks, where vessels cannot 
approach; but the vast numbers of the past aie 
gone, never to return. The only place where they 
are preserved, and that under strict government 
regulations, is at the Lobos Islands, off Kiver La 
Plata. This fishery, caretully guarded and rented, 
yields about five thousand skins per year. 

The last spot discovered by the ubiquitous Yankee 
trader, where these seals could be taken, was Rob- 
ben Island, Japan Sea. There, on a little bunch of 
rocks, some fifty thousand resorted annually. The 
club and knife made short work with them. Be- 
.tween 1854 and 1857 the whole herd was extermina- 
ted, and their jackets sent to market. One hundred 
@ year cannot now be found there. 

In the meantime, under Russian rule and the 
strictest regulations wisely planned and carried out, 
the fishery at St. Paul’s and St. George’s Islands, 
Alaska, have been fostered and permitted to grow 
and increase, until they are now considered to be the 
best rookeries extant, much larger and better than 
any others known. The peculiar location and cli- 
mate ot these islands fit them in an eminent degree 
for the home of the far seal, where, with proper pre- 
caution and protection, they can be raised and per- 
petuated for years to come; more easily, indeed than 
sheep upon the ranches of California, for the seals 
require no feeding or personal care. These seals are 
migratory, and only visit land for four or five months 
of summer, to copulate, bring forth their young and 
shed their coats. They cannot be taken in the water, 
but when on the land are comparatively defenceless. 
Properly guarded, this seal fishery will perpetuate 
itself, and prove for fifty or ome hundred years a 








source Of revenue to the government. 
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THE PROBLEM. 


Her life is all one neutral tint; 
A cold and quiet gray; 
No thunder-cloud nor sunbeam glint 
Darkens or cheers her way ; 
No great events their shadow cast 
Across her present or her past. 





From year to year she patient sips 
The tasteless cup of life; 
No annals e’en escape her lips 
Of blighting care or strife; 
And rarely from them falls one word 
That would be worthy to record. 


She is not old—she is not young— 
She works from day to day, 
Nor cares for those she dwells among, 
And hers—the neighbors say— 
A nature neither warm nor cold, 
@f 00 soft to carve—too hard to mould. 


And yet her face has saddening power, 
I seek the caure in vain— 
As sometimes, at the twilight hour, 
A misty, treeless plain, 
With drearier feelings fills the heart, 
Than scenes of strife or storm impart. 


Kingdoms might fall, and empires quake, 
Nations rejoice and groan, 

And in her breast no intere :t wake, 
Yet surely I have known 

A sound, a scent, a trifling thing, 

Search out some memory'‘s hidden spring; 


When, slowly rising to her eye, 
I see a faint light glow, 
And then—I know not how or why— 
It must be long ago— 
By that pale gleam I read the cost 
Of a life's welfare staked and lost! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A WOMAN’S STORY. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 

THANK you, miss, thank you. It’s the likes of 
you seldom asks me in to get a sight of the fire. O, 
but it’s good to see! Not once this blessed month has 
I sat down to a blaze like that. It’s not tears, miss; 
it’s the cold makes me wipe my eyes—and the kind- 
ness, miss, an’ maybe I’m not feelin’ well like. It’s 
hard work to be on the tramp, miss—ye may well 
say that—but what am I to do? 

Am I the same woman that_came here last week? 
Well, I'll not deny it, miss, an’ it wasn’t my child I 
had with me—lI’ll teil ye the truth, miss—I’d be 
sorry to deceive ye. 

How could I carry the poor thing out in the cold? 
Why, I'll tell ye, miss, an’ a poor, wee, sickly little 
thing it were, to be sure. The way of it was thig. 
Ye’d not be knowing Mary Bradley, of course; none 
but the poor knows the poor, sotosay. Mary an’ 
me, we come over when we were bits of wee things. 
Her father died, and my father, which had brought 
a little money from the ould countrie, took her to 
keep. Handsome Mary were when a child, and 
handsome she grew up. I was only a year older 
than she, and having no sister, I took to her as if she 
war my own. She was brighter nor I were. Mary 
was brighter every way, as well as prettier, for I be 
rather dull, 

We had a bit home, miss, a tight little farm; but 
the poor father he got to love the drink, and onct he 
signed his name for somebody, and then he lost 
everything. I'll never forgit the trouble we was in, 
nor how bitter the mother took it, she as was s0 
proud of the place. She was weakly, poor thing, and 
couldn’t stand it—so she died. 

That throwed Mary and I on the world, for father 
he got past caring for us. She were sixteen and I 
seventeen. The neighbors they made up a little 
money for us, ard, foolish that we was, though of- 
fered good places at home, we wanted to see the 
great city so bad that we agreed we’d both get ser- 
vice here. Woe’s the day, miss; but we didn’t see 
any trouble ahead, we poor young things, when we 

went, hand in hand, from the little churchyard where 
my mother was buried. I don’t suppose people, see- 

ing such as I, dreased in this poor fashion, with 

nothin’ deceat on, and half stupid from the cold and 
hunger, and the queerness of things—I don’t suppose 
they think we has any feelings. 
** What do you go tramping about this way, for?” 
some of ’em says. ‘* Can’t you git something to do?” 
Well, if I answers ’em quick, as I’m sure to, with 
the cold, the heartache, and all, then they says I’m 
impudent, and bids me be off, when maybe I’m half 
starving, and full o’ misery. Ah, miss, we has 
feelings, as well as the best. I often look at them as 
is well-dressed and happy, ina way that I suppose 
gives ’em an idea that I hate ’em; but it’s only be- 
_ cause I’m thinkin’ so hard. If things hadn’t gone 
agin me that dreadful that I can’t describe it, and 

don’t know how it’s all come about, hardly, that I’m 

so down, except it’s through John—John’s my hus- 

band, miss—I might have dressed decent, and had a 

home of some sort, too. But it isu’t for some of God’s 

poor creeters to be anything, I suppose, but jest what 

Lam. When I were a little girl, and walked in the 

woods with my father, 1 remember there was flowers 
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Bo Mary and mé, we come to the city, and. got al- 
most frightened to death in the great, noisy streets. 
Mary had been told of an aunt she had there, and 
somebody had writ her name and the street on a bit 
of card. It was a whole day we travelled before we 
found the place, and then in ari awful street we come 
upon Mary’s aunt, who kept a little grocery. She 
didn’t seem any too glad to see us; but when she 
found we had a bit of money, and would pay her for 
her trouble, she agreed to keep us for a little. You 
see, she let rooms to lodgers tor a few pennies a night, 
and she’d as lieves it was us as anybody, | suppose. 
Mary and I ate our supper, and then we went to bed 
and had a good cry, and wished we were back in the 
old place again, It bad been a dirty, foggy day, you 
see, and we mi-sed the fine color of the country, and 
the black walls and narrow rooms mace us shiver. 
Iv’s a rare pity, miss, that poor girls leaves them 
places to take service in the city. Fulks knows ’em 
where they’re born, and oversees ’em, like; but here 
in New York they’re all swallowed up, and nobody 
cares for ’em. 

It wasn’t but a week, miss, afore we found places: 
but I’m sorry to say, not together. We tried for 
that, but folks didn’t generally be wanting two ser- 
vants at a time; and when they did, one was a cook, 
which neither of us could take upon ourselves. Mary 
Bradley got into a fine family that kept five or six 
servants; but I got in one as wasn’t quite as grand, 


haps it kept me out of the way of temptation. 

Well, Mary come to me the first Saturday night; 
we wasn’t fur apart. She was in such high spirits, 
and looked tbat pretty that I just sot admiring her. 
She didn’t have scarcely nothing to do, she said, only 
trip over the house for a lady who was visitin’, with 
her son, and she had her own way just as much 
as she pleased. I see how it was in a minute. 
Mary was so tidy and handsome that they petted 
her, and didn’t take no proper care of her, at the 
same time. Servants ought to have reg’lar hours, 
miss, and their reg’lar times out, there aint no doubt 


their hears, and go gossiping any time, because they 
has #0 much liberty, it’s almost a servant’s ruin. 

Well, miss, I had a young man, then, as I set great 
store by. He took to me, after I’d been a month in 
service, an’ was steady and industrious, an’ savin’ 
some money from his earnings. I don’t know how it 
were--I aint a going to say—but some way he touk to 
waiting on Mary home, and all that. And then she 
were that sweet and pretty, miss, that everybody 
took to her. . I didn’t know what had happened for 
some time. I only saw that John was absent like 
for some time, and not as he used to be. But Mary, 
she was as pleasant and innocent as ever, only, I 
thought, cross to poor John. She saw how it were, I 
expects, that John had got to like her, and she knew 


to have anything to do with him. Credit for that 
she shall have. 

By-and-by, when she come to call on me, she al- 
ways said, “I’ve got a young man waiting outside 
for me, John, so I don’t want you.” 

Then John would begin to be uneasy, an’ talk to 
me about it. like as if he were her friend, you see, 
and didn’t like the way things was going on. 

* T’d like to know who this young man is,” he’d 
keep saying. ‘I don’t fancy the look of it, because, 
when | spoke to Mary about it, she answered round- 
about, as I didn’t like. She’s a giddy thing, and 
needs watchin!” 

I can’t say I quite liked the looks of it, either. 


him, as I did of my man? What did she always 
blush and look so silly for, when I spoke of it? I 
began to argue, with John, that she ought to be 
watched ; and he set about it, and brought me a story 
that troubled me. 

O dear, miss, you might not think it, you that lives 
80 far above us, but servants has their yreat troubles, 
miss, and their hard trials, too. I’m sure, when 


visiting at the house, I didn’t know but I should die, 
for a minit. 


flattery. 
why, you see how it was, poor girl! 


reg’lar talking to. 


Cook was away, and so [ could free my mind. 
* You’ve got a new chain, Mary Bradley,” I said 
seeing something shine on her pretty white neck 


beautiful. I declare, how smart you look,” said I 
** like a real lady, for all the world. I tried to laugh 


her bright eyes, and the lovely color that first wen 


Presently she said: 
“O, the chain. 





growing right under my feet, and I kept-steppin’ out 
of the way of ’em. 
that, child; them’s made to be trod on.” 


be trod on. 






But father said, “No use to do 
An’ it’s 
the same with fuiks, I reckon; some of ’em’s made to 


your make-believe, nasty things, that creases you 


me to see it closer. 
Falknet’s. 


old thing that ever lived, I do believe.” 


though I had my hands full as was well to be. Per- | 


of that; but when they can just slip something over | 


how I was bound up in him, so she tried her best not _ 


Why didn’t she bring him in, and make much of 


Jobn brought me word that it was a real gentleman | see her.” 
who waited for her, and the son of the lady that was 


And John, he was as pale as any ghost. 
Some of us in all walks of life, miss, has more 
strength of character than others; but I always knew 
Mary was one of the weak ones, and liked a bit of 
And as she hadn’t no edication to speak of, 
So the next 
time Mary Bradley come, I set out to give hera. 
I wasn’t but a year older, but 
then, bein’ different in my tastes altogether, and | threw my apron over my head, and cried, till 1 felt a ‘dress itin. Pretty darling! it never had anythingso 
more steady nor her, I felt kind o’ motherly. John | little better; but O miss, what I suffered! The next nice inall its poor little life. And may I ask for 
had gone out, and I had the kitchen all to myself. | day I couldn’t work. John come in the afternoon, | one o’ them little white flowers, just to put in its bit 


‘“‘and I never see that apron before, *broidered so 


out, and then flushed up in her cheeks. She was 
fingering the chain then, and looking lost, like. | a lily, not a morsel of color in her poor little lips or 
I jest 
Yes, it’s real gold, too; none of , fell to kissin’ of her, an’ it was dreadful to see her 


skin. Isn’t ita beauty?’ And she leaned over, for | 


She’s give me collars and ribbons in plen- 
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“And did young Doctor Falkner give you the 
chain?” I asked. e 

“TI didn’t cate to look up, miss, you may be sure, 
for I felt how it was, and my heart ached. She was 
that still that at last I grew frightened. When I did 
look up, she sat with her eyes fixed on the fire ina 
nervous way, her face all of a flush, from the chin to 
the top of the forehead. 

‘‘And suppose he did give it to me!’’ she said, and 
her lip was all bitten. ‘‘ Of course, then, he did give 
ittome. Whose business is it? What do you go 
asking questions for, that have a young man? No- 
body says anything to you.” 

“Bat Mary, Mary—he is a gentleman,” I said, 
‘and above the likes of us. You must know that. 
I'll wager you’d not dare to wear the chain before 
the old missis. I wouldn’t take presents from such, 
and roip my reputation, perhaps.” 

** You!” she said, scornfully, and I knew all she 
meant by that, for there wasn’t no beauty in my face, 
to be sure. “1 know he’s a gentleman,” she went 
on, flushing@ll over, “ and a doctor, too, studying in 
the ’ospitals; and a good kind heart is in him, as 
talks so sweetly about the poor. It isn’t the first 
time young gentlemen has liked them as is beneath 
them.” 

“O Mary! why don’t his mother see?” I couldn’t 
help crying out, fur I felt something strike cold, like 
a lump of ice, agin my heart. ‘ She’d stop it—she’d 
be sure to stop it.’’ 

**Stop what?” cries Mary, growing pale. 

‘* His givin’ you presents like that,’ says I. ‘It’s 
ashame and a disgrace to wear it, Mary Bradley, 
unless a poor boy like John had give it, and not then, 
*less you’re engaged.” 

“You needn’t talk that way, Bessy Hall,” cries 
Mary, trembling and angry. ‘John likes my little 
finger better than your whole body, for he told me so.” 

It wasn’t kind of her, miss, now was it? It give 
me a pain in the heart that I can’t tell you how 
| sharp it was. I tried to keep from being mad, though 
; My temper was up; and still, something told me she 
spoke true. I said some ugly things, and she told 
me to mind my own business, and so we broke there, 
and I’m afraid I hated her. 

When [ saw John, I charged him with what she 
said, and he went white and red, and tried to deny it; 
but I knew it must be true. And soI sent John off, 
and I grew sullen and angry, an’ was all the time 
talking to myself about Mary Bradley, and fancying 
how 1 should like to see her suffer, and how, if she 
came starving to the door, l’d be proud to give her 
cold vittles, and let her see that I felt she wasn’t no 
longer good enough to company with me. And I 
done worse than that; fur when my heart was first sore 
about John—and indeed, miss, I loved him true— 
I used to wish I might see her in misery and disgrace. 
1 used to fancy it would be a pleasure to hear that 
she was killed in some dreaijfal way. I hope God 
has forgive me. Them that has such feelings, miss, 
is worse than them that do the wrong. 

One night John come to the door toseeme. He 
looked so scared and white that it frightened me, for 
I saw that in his face that set me shakin’. I hadn’t 
' the heart to shut the door in his face, as something 

first toli me to. He clutched huld of the door-frame, 
| and his lips was like white ashes; and presently, af- 
ter trying over and over, and not being able, he said: 
| **] was on the wharf when she done it.” And 
| then he trembled and shook again. 
‘* What are you talking about, John Williams?” 
4 said I. 

*T followed her,” he went on, growing whiter and 
scareder-looking, ‘‘ cause I knew there was mischief 
in her eyes; but I couldn’t help it. She jumped 
over.” 

It’s queer, but Mary didn’t come in my mind; I 

think I must ha’ been all took up with seein’ him. 

“IT don’t know what you mean, John Williams,” 
said I. And I wanted to shut the door. 

‘* Mary—sbe’s drownded hersclf!”? he said, his 
voice allofahusk. ‘She jumped off the wharf. I 








That minute, miss, I didn’t have strength enough 
to keep me from falling. I jest caught the door, and 


I looked up. In a minute Mary give a little cry, 
and fainted dead away. Then I knowed who it was 
as stood there. Death couldn’t altered that man’s 
face. 

“Startled you a little, eh, Falkner?” said the 
other. ‘‘ Pretty face, isn’t it? Pvor little fool! 1’ 
warrant it’s some desertion.” 

O, how I wanted to cry out, “See, that’s your 
work, you fine gentleman!” for [ felt sure it was. I 
knew he had treated my poor child that I loved so 
dearly in a way she didn’t deserve, if she was humble. 
And it’s hard, miss, for these great fulks to lay a 
straw in the way of such as us, that are ignorant of 
the wiles of the rich world. I heard a sermon 
preached once, an’ the text was, “‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” an’ the minister went on to say how that 
the poor an’ ignorant ought to be held sacred by the 
great and learned, an’ kept by them from all evil. 
Instead of that, they flatters us if they can, an’ 
seems to consider us as playthings, an’ thinks they 
can say anything to poor servants. It’s a dreadful 
thing, miss, and 1 wouldn’t like to be young Doctor 
Falkner, to be judged this day; for he’s gone where 
folks be Judged, long ago. 

Well, I left poor Mary there, but went once or 
twice after. The third time, sie were gone, an’ 
never sent word where, which I took hard of her. So 
in time, that is, in a few months, John coaxed me to 
marry bim, and I, likin’ him as much as ever, agreed 
to it. But O miss, thin’ had changed John. 
He’d come home quite drunk—and then he were dis- 
charged—then there was dreadfal times. Things 
grew worse and worse. It was that terrible cholera 
season, miss. John got hollow in the cheeks, and 
coughed, an’ give up, an’ just grew mis’able. 

It was when the sickness was the worst, that I saw 
Mary agen. She come to me, lookin’ like a ghost, 
and her poor little child wasn’t a month old, yet. 

“I tried to live,’’ she whispered, “ but I’m in the 
way; I aint wanted. Now I come home to yon, to 
die. I was cruelly deceived, for he hired somebody 
to pretend to marry us. I told his mother so, and 
she laughed at me. I’m sorry I was so wicked—sor- 
ry I tried to take my poor, worthless life. O Bessy, 
why didn’t I listen to you? But I think God will 
take me to heaven. 1 dream so almost every night; 
and he says he’ll take both me and my poor little 
baby.” 

You’ll excuse me for cryin’ miss; I don’t know 
when l|’ve done it before, but it sort of does me good. 
Well, the cholery was raging dreadful then, an’ the 
first thing I knew, Mary had it. I sent for a dispen- 
sary doctor, I think they call "em, and who do you 
think come? Doctor Falkner! I believe the Lord’ 
sent him to see her die—for she died almost as soon 
as he come—forgivin’ him, too. He was awful 
shocked—I couldn’t but pity him. He left money to 
have her buried decent, and when she was put away, 
more come for the child; and at last we read one day 
in the paper that he was dead—died of the cholery. 
And there was a long piece about his bein’ so good, 
and so devoted to the poor, and carin’ so little for his 
life in the time of the great sickness; and the many 
cartiages that went alter him because he came of a 
great family, and the sorrow of his mother, for he 
was her only son. O miss, I thought of that grand 
procession, with the great, black, noddin’ plumes, 
and the men with their hat-bands and streamers, 
and the many, many rich carriages following after— 
and then of the one poor hearse without a plume, 
the sides cracked and torn, in which poor Mary was 
carried, with only one coach after—that pretty young 
life thrown away, and my heart come up in my 
throat, miss, and tor days and days I couldn’t get 
over it. 

Bat that’s neither here nor there. John went on 
from bad to worse, and was took sick, and the ’ospital 
doctor says his days is numbered—and the wolf is 
been at our door, miss. I coukd a borne the hunger, 
but I couldn’t see the child starve, miss—poor Mary’s 
child—so I took it out with me, and begged. 

Thank you, miss, it’s very kind of you to offer to 
do for the baby, and I’ll take a few of these things, 
miss. 1t wont need many, for it lies in my poor 
home, with its little white hands folded tight on its 
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seemed slidin’ slidin’? down—an’ such a horror come 
over me! All my love rushed back; 1’d given worlds 
to see her alive agen; I’d given my life, almost. 
When I looked up, John wasn’t there, so I’d nothing 
to do but shut the door and go down stairs. But if 
you’ll believe me, miss, I had to crawl down, I was 
that weak. Cook she stared, and then she asked me 
if I’d seen a ghost; but I couldn’t answer. So I 


to the back door, looking as bad as ever. 
" “ ]’ve got an order for you,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ She’s 
; | in the ’ospital.” 
I didn’t know just what he meant, though I took 
the paper in my hand. ‘ 
“They fished her out, you see,” he said, still a 


’ 


but my heart was sinkin’. People talk sometimes of ; whisperin’, an’ she’s better. She wants to see you, | ‘An Essay on the Scierfte of Acting:” ‘‘ In the town 
knowing trouble’s comin’. I’m sure | felt it then, | bad.” 
in my bones, in the air, all around me. I saw it in | 


Be sure, miss, I wasn’t long a gettin’ ready, an’ I 
t ' wasn’t long a goin’ there, though my heart did beat 

so. Poor thing! 
| cheeks, I’m sure the hate would a died out. 


r | smile. 


| to be near.” 


If you’d a seen her, miss—white as 


Presently somebody comes round while I was 
“And the apron was Missis holdin’ her poor poor hand, and says: 

** Here’s the case as was drowuded—almost a mir- 
ty, and the loveliest blue dress, She’s the kindest acle. Threw herself under the docks; boat happened 


| little cold breast. It died last night, you see, miss. 
| I tried to keep life in it; I give it all the nourishing 
| things I could beg or borrow. I couldn’t work, miss, 
| could I, with the sick child on my hands? Bat it 
, faded and faded. I expect its mother wanted it, and 
| they’re having good times together in heayen, for she 
| went there through much tribulation—I’m sure she 
| went there. If yuu please, I’d like this white slip to 


| fingers? O, thank ye kindly, miss. I’m sure God 
| will bless you for your kindness to the misfortunate. 


NATURAL ACTING. 
We take the following remarkable anecdote from 





| of North Walsham, Norfolk, 1788, the ‘ Fair Penitent’ 
was performed. In the last act, where Culista lays 
her hand on the skull, a Mrs. Berry, who played the 
part, was seized with an involuntary shuddering, 
and fell on the stage. During the night, ber illness 
continued; bat the following day, when suflicieptly 
recovered to converse, she gent for the stage-keeper, 
and anxiously inquired where he procured the skull. 
He replied, from the sexton, who informed him it 
was the skull of oue Norris, a player, who, twelve 
years before, was buried in the graveyard. That 
same Norris was her first husband. She died in six 
| weeks.” 
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Che World in Miniature. 


A LOVER'S WISH. 
O were my love yon lilac fair, 
Wi" purple blossoms to the spring; 
And I a bird to shelter there 
When wearied on my little wing. 


How I wad mourn, when it was torn, 
By autumn wild, and winter rude! 
But I wad sing on wanton wing, 
When youthfu’ May its bloom renewed. 


O gin my love were you red rosé, 
That grows upon the castle wa’, 
And I myself a drap o' dew, 
Into her bonnie breast to fa’! 


0! there beyond expression blest 
I'd feast on beauty a’ the night; 
Sealed on her silk-saft falds to rest, 

Till fley’d awa’ by Phoebus’-light! 


Paris treats its lions very badly. A nabob has 
lately been on a visit there and has been bled most 
unmercifully. A photographer who took his like- 




















ness charged him 1475 francs for two copies. A chi- 
ropodist of the Grand Hotel extracted a corn for him 
and rendered a bill for four hundred francs. Worst 
of all he was in the city on the first of April and re- 
ceived thirty-two letters, of which all but two were 
April fools. 

Said a worthy class leader to his brethren and sis- 
ters: ‘* Let every one of you tell his or her experi- 
ence fully; tell it all way back.” One young disciple 
arose and remarked thus: ‘My Christian friends, 
when I was a youth of about fourteen summers I 
went to school; one day I had a disturbance with 
one of of the boys; after a hard struggle I came off 
victorious. Brothers and sisters, pray for me that I 
may always come off victorious,” 


“ Tommy, my son, fetch in a stick of wood.” “Ah! 
my dear mother,” responded the youth, “ the gram- 
matical portion of your education has been sadly neg- 
lected. You should have said, ‘ Thomas my son, trans- 
port from the recumbent collection of combustible 
material upon the threshold of this edifice one of the 
curtailed excrescences of a defunct log.” 


Paris has a generous miser, about whom the Fi- 
garo relates the following anecdote: He met the oth- 
er day a little street-barper who begged him to give 
him something. ‘“‘Give me a few sous, kind sir!” 
“T have nochange.” The little harper repeated his 
request. ‘ Let me see, could I give you something?” 
After a moment’s reflection, his face brightened, and 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Nobody shall say that I allowed a 
poor boy to pass by without giving him something.” 
So,saying, he offered the i @ pinch of snuft. 

It is related of a prominent man of Mexico, well 
known“in railroad matters, Mr. E—, that he nar- 
rowly escaped shipwreck off the coast of Scotland, 
by promising the Virgin $10 000; but when once on 
solid land, repented of this rash vow and visited the 
priests to see if he could not make better arrange- 
ments. The matter was finally settled by his paying 
seven thousand five hundred dollars, and receiving 
of the priest a receipt for ten thousand, thus cheat- 
ing the Virgin out of twenty-five hundred dollars. 


‘ Prisoner, you are charged with begging on the 
public street on Sunday, on the pretence that you are 
suffering from a grievous wound.” ‘“ Well, it is all 
true.” ‘Why didn’t you show the wound to the 
police, then, when they asked tosee it?” I couldn’t, 
your honor. My wound is closed on Sundays.” 
The skulls of dead Confederate soldiers buried 
near Fort Harrison, Va., are burned by enterprising 
negroes as a means of securing the gold fillings of 
the teeth. A white renegade from secessionism 
‘bosses ” the ghoulish business. 


A six year old boy was asked by his teacher to 
write a composition on the subject of water, and the 
following is the production: ‘ Water is good to drink, 
swim in and to skate on, when frozen. When I was 
a little baby the nurse used to batbe me every morn- 
ing in water. I have been told that the injuns don’t 
wash themselves but once in ten years. I wish I was 
an injun!” Z . 

A gentleman lately returned from Europe brought 
with him many relics, but lamented that the price 
put upon the fiddle which the Emperor Nero played 
during the conflagration of Rome obliged him to 
abardon all thoughts of purchasing it. 


Buch in Fittle. 


England will create life peerages, and Canadians 
expect titles without delay. 
The navy yard workmen unite in denouncing Borie. 
_ The Canadians swear that England wont transfer | © 
them to the United States. 


cts. 
Polkas, eA Strauss, Gung'l, Faust, etc.; 10 songs. 


** Love's Request,” ete. 32 large pages, on extra sheet 
music paper. Terms pe year, in advance; to clubs, 7 


35c , or 7 for $2. 
dealers 


Howe’s Musical Monthly. 


In each No. $6 worth of first-class Piano Music for 35 
No. 3 contains 3 full sets of Waltzes; 8 Galops, 
uch as 


psey’s Warnin * Tassels on her Boots,’ 


opies for $18. Single Nos. sent by mail, post-paid, for 
fe For sale by ail Music and Periodical 
EL14S HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston. 





Some of Pennsylvania appointments don’t reflect 
much credit on any one. . 
A new trade for a minister—smuggling carpets. 


stamp for circulars to 


WIRE EXTINGUISHER, Plant Syringe, bhi 


Dow WASHER and GARDEN ENGINE for .» Sen 
N. E. P. PUMP Co., 
Danvers, Mass. 





Building expensive churches and running in debt 
is a Boston folly. 

Judge Edmonds vows that he has seen and con- 
versed with spirits. 

So far 37 bodies have been taken from Gold Hill 
mine. ' 
One advantage of being in office is providing for 
poor relations. 

One of the New York editors has proved corrupt, 
and he was a young man at that. 

The Foot Guards—boots and shoes. _ 

A West Texas millionaire farmer has fenced in a 
pasture of 130,000 acres. 

Calitornia is getting up its enthusiasm for an ex- 
pected visit from Grant. 

Seven dollars and a half is the price of a drunk in 
Salt Lake City. 

The annual gingerbread fair at Paris was a failure 
this year on account of the weather. 

A big blast was recently made in California. Twelve 
hundred kegs of powder were used and a mountain 
was blown up. 

Brigham Young runs eighteen Mormon Sunday- 
schools at Salt Lake. 

A firm of English coach-builders advertises that it 
has imported wheels from America and is now pre- 
pared to build light curriages on our models. 

St. Joseph is in danger of being left an inland 
city by a change in the channel of the Missouri. 

A New York policeman has resigned to accept a 
legacy of $70,000. 

British tars are to be allowed to grow whiskers. 

A false quantity—a chignon. 

Mr. Higgins, the British astronomer, has demon- 
strated by experiment that heat from the principal 
fixed stars reaches this earth. 

A man in Elkhart county, Ind., named Scaly, is 105 
years old. 

The peach buds in many sections of Virginia were 
killed by the late frost. 

Who cannot keep his own secret ought not to com- 
plain if another tells it. 

Covington, Indiana, bas a candidate for cfficé who 
copies names from tombstones to annex to his petition. 

A blade out in the western wilds writes home: 
“The report of my marriage is groundless, and I 
shall continue to live on the European plan.” 

The velocipede tever seems to be abating. Bicycles 
are selling cheap in the country towns. 

Texas bas now within ber borders more than 3 000- 
000 head of cattle, and can export annually, 1,000,000 
beeves. 

Gargaroff, the wealthiest merchant in Moscow, is 
the grandson of a serf, and his father was a poor shoe- 
maker. 

Eastern capitalists have sent to San Francisco 
about four million dollars, and propose soon to fullow 
their treasure to that city and invest it. 

A sugar and corn plantation of one hundred and 
seventy acres, in Louisiana, nearly equally divided 
between the two crops, returned a profit last year of 
$35,660. 

A Paris paper notices in its society gossip a recent 
party, at which it says “ there were not many people 
present, but a good many Germans.” 

Immense quantities of bat guano have been found 
on Lookout Mountain, Tennessee. It is believed to 
be superior to the Peruvian guano. 

Dickens is to give a reading to the actors and ac- 
tresses of the London stage by special request. 


SHNT FREE! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co.’s 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, 
AND GUIDE TO 
Flower and Vegetable Garden. 


Every lover of flowers wishing this new work, free of 
charge, should address immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON 
& \ a peated & Barry's Block, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Marriages. 





SENT FREE. THE Book oF WonpDERSs. Tells how 
either sex can make $10 daily ; contains valuable Recipes 
and information. Addreds Fish & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Charles H. Holt 
and Miss Mary M. Beal. 

Ky Rev. Dr. Webb, Mr. Lyman L. Clark and Miss Jean- 
nette B Chase 


Emma L. Goodier. 
_At Charlestown, Mr. George 8. Harrington and Miss 
Nellie F. Wade. 
At on Plains, Mr. Thomas T. Laro and Miss Char- 
b . 


lotte A. Blye 
Deaths. — 


In this city, Mr. Leonard A. Weman, 39; Mrs. Nancy 

Vannever, 70; Mr. John Doane, 38: Mr. Samuel Froth- 

ortem, : Mrs. Sarah Marsh, 63; Mr. Frederick H. 
mner, 4§ 


wit Charlestown, Mr. S&phen Fosdick, 66; Mr. John 


Nason, 52. 
At Cambridge, Mrs. Mary M. Batchelder, 79. 
At Cambridgeport, Mr. George H. Hoyt, 53. 
At Dedham, Mr. David H. Bord, 20. . 
At Foxborough. Wr. Kinsley Wilmarth, 64. 

- At Quincy, Mr. Seth Adams. 70. 
At Dorchester, Mr. George G Gibson, 59. 

At Medford, Mrs. Ruth Osgood, 87. 























By Rev. Mr. Babcock, Mr. Samuel Spalding and Miss 


CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 


| First class, and fully licensed. AGENTS WANTED. For 
| terms, address CHICOPEE 8. M. Co., Boston, Mass. 9—13t 


THIS IS NO HUMBUG :—By sending 35 cents, with 
age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will receive by 
return mail a correct picture of your future husband or 
wife, with name and date of marriage. ddress W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer No. 40, fultonville, N. Y. 17—13t 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 
OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIK SUCTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. The ink does not dry. 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing daily, 
like other roilers—thus saving ixk, time and materials 
used in washing. Send fora pampneee containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printers in the country. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Dec 5-—6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


4 SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHS, mailed for 10 cts. 
3) Address B. FOX & Co., 34 Varick st., N. Y. City. 


UNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions with dia- 
gram and directions for making Ler a also, How to 
Train Animals, including many amusing and wonder- 
ful tricks; in Nos. 13 and 14 Hangry'’s JOURNAL. Of news- 
dealers, or on trial, Three Months Free by mail, for 15 
cents. JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., N. Y. 
6—12t. 














Agents making fortun:s! 
Address APEX 8S. M. Co., 208 Bruadway, N. Y 


THE “ILLUMINATED WESTERN WORLD."* 
tions are all printed in beautiful oil colors, from one to 
seven, at a single impression. In this feature alone THE 
“ILLUMINATED WESTERN WORLD” stands forth in the 
foremost of the age. Aside from its magnificent illustra- 


10 Indispensable to every Household! Perfectly 
wonderful! Everybouy buys at first sight! 
Illustrated circulars Jree ! 





A Star in the East!! 


A new st*r has appeared in the literary circles, called 
Its illustra- 


tions, however, its columns will teem weekly with Fic 


tion, Solid Prose, Charming Poetry and Glowing Ro- 
mance. It isa fit companion of every fireside—the mag- 
azine of every branch of literature—the champion of all 
noble indust: ies—the support of the farmer, merchant, 
artisan, and the education of the masses. Send for speci- 
men copics Sold by all newsdealers. Subscription, $3 


perannum. Address 
THE WESTERN WORLD Co, 
Corner Park Place and College Place, 
Sert to al! who wish it. Address 


P. O. Box 4929, New York. 
MONE G. & Co., 69 Wall Street, New York. 


DOLLAR SALE. 


We give 100 yds. Muslin for a 100 Club; 20 Watches and 
10 Poplin Dress Patterns in every 100 slips. Send 50c. for 
slips describing 15 articles. Circulars free. Agents want- 
ed. ALNER. EArt & Co., 24 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 











peers WR & Co., Editors Scientific 
American, 37 Park Row, New York. Twenty-three 
years’ experience in obtaining 
MERICAN AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. 
Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of law and 
infurmation free. Address as above. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, ad 
is the only LICENSED SHUTILE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Full particulars free. Address W 
A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


EAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. A lady 
who had suffered tor years from Deafness, Catarrh 
and Scrofula, was cured by asimple remedy. tier sym- 








of charee to any one similarly afflicted. Address Mrs. 
M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


Sees esss sss 


To THE WorRKING CLASS:—I am now prepared to fur- 
nish ali classes. with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare moments. 
Business new. light and profitable. Fifty cents to $5 per 
evening is easily earned by persons of either sex, and the 
boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great in- 
ducements are offered those who will devote their whole 
time to the business; and, that every person who sees 
this notice may send me their address and test the busi- 
ness for themselves, | make the following unparalleled 
offer:—To all who are nut well satistied with the busi 
ness, I will send $1 to pay fur the trouble of writing me. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent 
by mail tor 10 cts. Address E. C. ALLEN. Augtsta, Me. 


S$30008 SALARY. Address U.S. Piano Co.,N. Y. 
A Strange. Interesting Book, for both sexes, over 


300 illustrated and densely-fill. d pages. Sent, close- 
i Address Dr. H. ALEXAN- 











ly sealed, on receipt of 
DER, Detroit, Michigan. 


$2 » A DAY.—Money Free as Water. Send two 
3) stamps. J. B. W. HILTON, 859 3d Ave., N. Y. 


VINEGAR FROM CIDER, motas‘cs, 


or Sorghum, in 10 hours, without using acids or drugs. 
Endorsed by the great chemists. For terms and other 
informat-on, address F. 1. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. 


WATCH FREE—GIVEN GRATIS to every live man 
who will act as agent in a new, light and honorable 
business paying $30 a day. No gift enterprise. No hum- 
bug. No money wanted in advance. Address R. MON- 
ROE KENNEDY & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 














AMERICAN. 
Newspaper Directory. 


COMPLETE LIST OF NEWSPAPERS for the Unit- 

ed States, Territories and .British Provinces; giving 
names, politics or general character, subscription price, 
circulation, editors’ and publishers’ names, population 
and location of places where issued, etc., etc. 
Also, separate lists showing at a glance how many and 
which papers circulate more than 5000, 10,000 or 20,000 
copies each issue, with actual figures given. 
Also, classified lists of all publications devoted specially 
to the interests of Religion, Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Medicine, Surgery, Education, Juveniles, Freemasonry, 
Odd Fellowship, Temperance, Commerce, Finance, In- 
surance, Real Estate, Mechanics, Law, Sport, Music, 
Woman's Rights, and those printed wholly or in part in 
the German, French, Scandinavian, Spanish, Hollandish. 
Italian, Welsh and Bohemian languages. A volume of 
over 300 pages bound in cloth, 


PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS, 


Forwarded to any address on receipt of price. 


G. P. ROWELL & Co., Publishers, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York. 





A Pamphlet of 32 Pages, containing a list of over 
1000 Newspapers, which are particularly recommended 
to advertisers, with estimates showing the costof any 











pathy and gratitude prompts her to send the receipts freey| Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by D 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the followin 


bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original ay Mow and formin 
price ever offere t 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. l send 
single copies, by ee geek oma | for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, fo 


the cheapest books in 
o the public. Every one of these 
We will se 


r one dollar. 


THE SCARLET FLAQ, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Frenp, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P av Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—BIAnoA, 
by Augustine J..H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntu1a, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
PAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OvuTcAsT, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ymp1a,by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PrRIzE,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSB, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE P1raATE SMUGGLERS,bDy 
Lieutenant Murray.— THE CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THE,G1rseyY BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE CounciL oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THe CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cona DuNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—TuE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
or DeatH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpPHa’s Hvs-- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curst, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue OuTLAw,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GikL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sm, 
THE [p10T PAUPER, by Matthew S. Vinton.—Tuk PLAGUE 
OF MAKSEILLES,by G. S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—THk SECRET,.by Clara Augusta.— 
ILD WILt,by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
bv Maurice Silingsby.—THE SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence. —!HE DeatTH-loucn ig A Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Dnurivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Guodwin.—THE POLICE Spy, by Francis A. Dari- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE GIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant arty RENEGADE, 
by Maicolm J. Errym.—REDPATH.by Dr. 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C, F. Gerry —THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1etPoTTER, by Matthew 8. 
inton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage. —THE VisconT!. by Austin C, Burdick.—THE KinG 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline —THE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—fuE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—rHE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—1HE 
KED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W nite HAND, by Sylvenus Cobb. 
Jr.--HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J..H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —Marion's BRIGADE, by Dr. Jd. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.-THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant- Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe HEART'S SECRET. by 
r.J.H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tus 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, D. enry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
IbeESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson. —fHE UNKNOWN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE PoisoneD BARB. by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THe RUSSIAN GUARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lifs& FROM DEATA, 
by M.'T. Caldor.—I HE BLACK AVENGER. by Ned Buntine, 
—nr LAapy imo@kn.by Prof. J. H. Ingrabam.—tuk TEX- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robins. n.—THE HIGHWAYMAN, 
oe ieee Murray.—THE Countess, by Sylvanus 
Jobb, Jr. 


o. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is ‘ssued cach month, uni- 
orm in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—Tlne GoLpDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE Bravo's SECKET, by Sylvanus Cubb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—TuHe DuKE's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—I'ns Woop WITCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr, 
No. l1.—THe Youne PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
0. 12.—THE DUCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
o. 13.—THE WeEsT Point Capkt, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.S. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1itz-HEern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THEeE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—THE KING's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—TH#e CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GoLp RoBBeErs, by H. E. Bennett. 
No, 20.—THE WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, wf Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THe NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THe YOUNG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No, 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfleld. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SvECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TUILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J essik Uigatn, by Emma Garrison Jones, 

0. 30.—SCYkos THE CoRSAIR. by George L, Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BkiauTt CLouD, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET. by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—ViroQua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter, 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by Willian H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. W ARBURTON’S GuosT,by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
No. 42.—AN OCEAN WAIF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
0. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A: Clough. 
No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—Rep Ru rert, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 48. —A Dark SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FouNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No.50.—THE MysTeRious Key, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—Coxnrinne, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—THe PATRIOT CRUISER: by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—Masne.c WarD, by Clara Augusta. 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—THe BEAUTIFUL ScorT. by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—Tnge Crystat DaGerr, by F. A. Durivage. 
No, 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLa Les, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. 59.~THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry S. Scudder. 
No. 60.—Wuite Wo tr, by William H. Bushnell 
No. 61.—REb HAnp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 62.—THe YounG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lrrg, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 64 —THE ISLAND OF Fat#, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—Tuk Breve or PAkis, bs Francis A. Darivage. 
No. 66.—THe Hero oF To! Lon, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—THe DwakF FIEenD, by E. K. Darnell. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





advertisement, sent free on receipt of Stamp. 








J. H. Robinson. — 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“HO FOR THE GREENWOOD!” 


~ 





BY JOHN M. THURSTON, 
ee 


“ Ho for the greenwood on this bright, bright day!" 
The shout comes up from eager little throats, 
That long from books and toil to be away; 
And, echoing onward, their glad, happy notes 
Resound through hill and valley far away. 


With bounding steps and ringing peals of glee, 

With cheeks aflame, and eyes, whose dancing light 
Is index of the heart, so happy free, 

Each seems a fairy or an elfin sprite 
Out on a chase for butterfly and bee. 


They spy with eager sight each hidden flower 
Mid fern, and grass. and waving foliage green; 
Though shrouded deep in shaded woodland bower, 
Their varied hues are certain to be seen: 
For childhood eyes have almost wondrous power. 


They deck each youthful brow with garlands fair, 


And build a castle in some fairy dell 
Yet treasure all the flowers that seem most rare, 
To weave a crown for her they love so well 
And throne her in a regal, moss-lined chair. 
With mock subjection each will bend the knee, 
And offer homage to her slightest will; 
While she, with sceptre from a willow-tree, 
With grace that might a queen with envy fill, 
Lists with a gracious smile to every plea. 
The sun’s last light is fading in the west, 
While hill and treetop with its splendor gleams; 
The little ones seek homes and peaceful rest, 
Where once again they revel in their dreams 
Mid landscape charms and scenes to them so blest. 
anodes o> 
C{ Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SANTA OLAUS AFTER OHRISTMAS. 
BY LOUISE DUPEE, 
HE streets shone as if they 
were paved with dia- 
monds under the great 


round winter moon, and 
the lights which flashed 
80 merrily from the shop- 
windows. Tempting, 
tey-filled windows they 
were all along the street 
through which little Carl 
was wending his way 
homeward, for, though 
the holidays were over, 
there were toys enough 
remaining in each shop 
to fill [don’t know how 
many reindeer sledges 
like the one Santa Claus 
is always driving in pic- 
ture-books. It was very 


























































cold, and the frost-sprites were trying to hide the 
pretty things and make their own pictures shine in- 
stead on the windows. 


ness of the hour, he stopped a long time, entirely 
absorbed in the wonderful sight. He had seen the 
same things a hundred times before, but they were 
just as fascinating now as if they were all new to 
him. The funny round figure of Santa Claus in the 
centre—not the “ truly ” Santa Claus, of course, but 
a@ waxen or plaster image of him, with j. lly littie 
sptites peeping from his long white beard, and one 
sitting astride his shining red nose; the troops of 
tiny soldiers, ‘‘ all saddled, all bridied, all fit for the 
fight;” the nimble jamping jacks, always ready to 
perform their wonderful antics before the admiring 
crowd, monkeys that could turn somersaults over a 
pole; sturdy little cooks with their gridirons on their 
shoulders; gay little maids before their spinning- 
wheels, which went burr, burr, burr, like real spin- 
ning-wheels; bright-winged birds that suddenly 
sprang out singing from innocent looking boxes, sang 
their d0ng through and then flew in again, the lids 
closing over them; little carriages, with the drivers 
cracking their whips on the boxes, and a:wazingly 
fine little footmen behind the horses so sleek, with 
such arched necks and flowing manes; little houses 
like fairy palaces, full of lights that twinkled merri- 
ly in the clear, crystal windows, and with tiny ladies 
and gentlemen leaning over their balconies. Then 
there were such crowds of dolis; dolls of every com- 
plexion and of every age, from plump crying babies 
in night dresses to little old women in high-crowned 
caps and spectacles; trim little gentlemen dolls 
dressed for a promenade, with their glossy beards 
and wonderful little canes in their gloved hands, and 
merry little ladies in ball dresses, as tine as tairies. 

Carl didn’t care much fur the dolis, but hungry as 
he was he would have gone without his supper and 
his breakfast next morning, too, fora jumping jack, 
or for one of those mad little horses that could ran 
like truly horses, compelled to do so by some myste- 
rious means that Carl couldn’t account for. 

He thought it rather strange that Santa Claus 
should never bring him any fiue presents, for every- 
body said that he carried the daintiest gifts to good 
children, and it said so in the book which Will Hart 
lent him. And everybody said that he was a good 







































| the little old man again, placing his band on poor 
| Carl’s shoulder. 
Carl’s little fingers were ; to talk in that wav about me. 
fairly purple, but notwithetanding this, and the late- | you any presents, hey?” 





| and he was 6 cotaiort indeed, with } his manly, help- | sorry, aa blame myself very much. I don’t often 


| ful little ways and stout, loving little heart. | 

But, though he hung up his stocking every year 
as near as possible to the opening in the chimney, | 
Santa Claus hardly ever noticed it at all, and if he 
did it was only to drop a few bonbons or a penny | 
whistle therein. Last Christmas there was nothing 
but a few dry cakes tucked into the toe. Carl knew | 
the very moment he laid eyes on them that they | 
came from Mrs. Smith’s little shop around the cor- 
ner, and wondered that Santa Claus should patronize © 
80 poor a bakery. They tasted very well, however, 
to a little boy who dined every day on bread and milk | 
and counted bimself fortunate to get enough dry 
bread for his suppers. 

Carl would not have had his mother know how 
much he cared because Santa Claus neglected him 
80, for worlds; she had trouble enough of her own | 
without being grieved on his account, for they were 
very, very poor, and she had to work so hard to sup- | 
port herself and Carl. His father died when he was ; 
@ mite of a baby, and Carl was in such a hurry to 
grow up toaman so that he could earn beaps of - 
money and build a house for her as fine as one of the 
toy houses in the window; but it took so long for a 
little boy to grow large that he was almost discour- 
aged waiting. 

* When I do grow up,” he said, unconsciously 
speaking aloud, “I guess Santa Claus will see that I 
can have plenty of fine things without waiting for 
him to bring them to me, and so will my mother, too. 
I can put beautiful presents under her pillow when 
she is asleep at night to surprise her in the morning, 
and, O, wont she be glad! So, old Santa Claus, you 
can be as mean as you please, and take all your pres- 
ents to rich people if you want to.” 

“ Hoighty toighty! who's talking in that way to 
Santa Claus? I guess you didn’t think he would be 
right here to listen to every word you said, though, 
did you, sir?” 

Carl started and looked round, his heart dancing 
the fastest pit-a-pat that ever it danced before in all 
his life, and there was a little fat old man, with a face 
as round and rosy as an apple, and little twinkling 
black eyes. He was just like the pictures of Santa 
Claus, for all the world, but whoever heard of Santa 
Claus promenading about the streets just like any- 
body else? and so long after Christmas, too! Carl 
had always heard that just as soon as Christmas day 
was gone he hurried back, reindeer sledge and all, to 
his own home in elfland, and never appeared again 
until next Christmas came round. He could hardly 
believe that it was Santa Claus standing beside him, 
but for all that he was terribly frightened, and his 
first impulse was to take to his heels; then be thought 
it would be much braver to stand his ground, and if 
it were Santa Claus, indeed, it would be far better 
for him to do so, for everybody knew that Santa Claus 
did not like cowardly boys. So he stood quite still 
on his sturdy little feet, prepared for the worst. 

* So you call Santa Clans mean, do you?” said the 
little man, his jolly round face knit into as fierce an 
expression as such jolly round faces could wear. 

Carl edged himself a little farther away, and was 
silent since he conld not deny that he had spoken 
thus concerning hia lordship. 

** You’re a pretty bold fellow, I should say,” began 


* Very few small boys would dare 
Didn’t I ever carry 


**O yes, sometimes,” faltered Carl, for he wouldn’t 

have Santa Claus think that he wasn’t grateful for 
what little he brought him, for worlds. 
*‘ But never anything very nice, I suppose? Pray, 
what did I put into your stocking last Christmas? I 
can’t remember, myself. I have to go down so many 
chimneys, and find so many little boys’ stockings, 
that I cannot keep them all in mind?” 

‘Some cakes,”’ said Carl, for though his voice was 
very hard to tind he was afraid not to answer. 

** Indeed!’ said Santa Claus, “and was that all?” 

Carl nodded in the affirmative. 

* And were they good cakes?” he questioned again. 

.“ Pretty good,” said Carl, beginning to be less 
afraid, and wondering how such a fat fellow ever got 
throngh their little crooked chimney. 

* Pretty good!” repeated Santa Claus, in a some- 
what angry and excited tone. “And you dare find 
fault with my gifts in that way!” 

Carl was so frightened that he nearly lost his 
breath, and he leaned his ragged little shoulder 
against the side of the building tor support, bata 
funny twinkle in Santa Clanus’s eyes which contra- 
dicted his severe tone reassured him somewhat. 

‘TI liked the cakes very much,” said he, faltering- 
ly, “‘ only—only Mrs. Smith doesn’t generally bake 
good cakes, and I know by their looks that they came 
trom her shop.” 

Santa Claus actually laughed. 

‘“ Plums in the cakes, I suppose?” said he. 

Carl shook his head. 

* Froeted, then?” 

* No,” said Carl, with an air of mournful musing. 

“ Well, well, that was hard,” said Santa Claus, 
briskly; ‘‘ but then I suppose I carried you enough 
the year before to make up for the lack this year.” 

**T had a candy cat in my stocking, then, but it 

was too warm in the chimney place, and she was al- 
most melted when I took her out, so I ate her right 
up.” 

** Bad!” said Santa Claus, energetically shaking his 

head. “‘A candy cat isn’t much of a present, any- 
way, and especially a melted one! But it makes a 
difference whether it was a bad or a good boy that 


| altogether. 


, business. ’Tisn’t the way for good boys to go without 


boy by the band and led him into the brilliantly light- 


| pet. 


make any mistakes of that kind, because I puta 
little mark on all the bad boys I know, and keep shy 
ot the chimney-holes where their stockings are hung 
Come here under this lamp-port, my 
lad, and let me see if the bad mark is in your face,” 

Carl obeyed, lifting bis honest little face quite fear- 
lesely for Santa Claus’s inspection. 

** Bless me,no! ’tisn’t thereat all,” said Santa Claus, 
after one long, keen glance. “ We'll see about this 


Christmas presents, and ’tisn’t too late now if Christ- 
mas has gone by.” And be seized the astonished little 


ed toy shop. 

How wide and round Carl’s eyes were! 

“Now what is it?” said Santa Claus, merrily, 
puckering up bis ruby lips to try a little gilded trum- 
‘*Take your choice! Here are drums, rocking 
horses, jamping-jacks, spinning jennies, and I don’t 
know what not; want a drum?” 

Carl looked bewildered, and was silent, but Santa 
Claus kept urging him to take his choice. He could 
have what he liked best in the whole store. 

He could hardly imagine such bliss as it would be 
to possess a drum—a aplendid, painted drum that 
would astonish all the boys in the neighborhood, and 
bis eyes sparkled like stars when Santa Claus took 
up one of the largest and nicest of the drums and 
placed it in his hands. 

“Try how you like the sound of that,’’ said he, 
beating a merry tattoo thereon with the drumsticks. 
‘© OQ, do you really mean that I may have it for my 
own?” cried Carl, almost beside himself with joy. 

** Of course you may,” said Santa Claus, as if he 
were as much pleased with it as Carl himself. 

Bat just then Carl’s eye happened to fall upon a 
lady’s work- box, furnished eo daintily with thimble, 
scissors, wax, needle-book, pincushion and everything 
that one could possibly need in sewing, and he 
thought how glad his mother woul? be to have it, 
and how nice and convenient she would find it—his 
poor mother who was obliged to sew night and day 
t» earn their bread, and suddenly putting the drum 
aside, he said, falteringlv: 

“If you please, I’d rather have that work-box for 
my mother.” 

“Then you take the work-box and give up the 
drum, eh?” said Santa Claus, opening his eyes. 

“Tf you please,” said Curl, casting a regretful 
glance at the drum; “ my mcther has to sew all the 
time and she’ll be so glad!”’ 

So Santa Claus bought the work-box, and after 
thanking him with the brightest face imaginable 
Carl started for home on the run with the wonderful 
present tucked under his arm. But Santa Claus 
stopped him, and asked him such a heap of questions 
about his mother and himself. And Carl told him 
their whole sad story. How the coal got out, and 
they had no money to buy more, though his mother 
worked until midnight, with her stiff, aching fingers; 
all the fire they had was made of the bits of wood 
and coal which he picked upabonut the streets. How 
the rent was coming due to-morrow, and his mother 
was.so afraid that she shoulin’t get the pay for her 
work in time and they should be turned out of doors. 
Their landlord had threatened to turn them out 
many 4 time. 

“* Well,” said Santa Claus, “ I don’t like to see your 
toes out of your shoes so, bere in January, and I 
don’t like that thin jacket, either. I wear warm 
clothes, myself, when the wind blows and snow is on 
the ground.” 

And what did the good old fellow do but take Carl 
into a shoestore and have bim fitted to the nicest 
little pair of boots you ever saw. Jack Frost would 
have had hard work to find his toesinthem. And 
then they went to aclothing store and in an incred- 
ibly short space of time, Carl found ‘himself but- 
toned up ina fine, warm new suit from top to toe. 
He wondered if his mother would know him when he 
got home. 

** There!” said Santa Claus, ‘‘that is something 
like. Now I want you to tell me just where you live, 
and I shan’t forget you again— at least not so long as 
you keep without the bad mark in your face.” 

I needn’t tell you that Carl’s mother shared his joy 
when he burst in upon her, all out of breath, and in 
his new clothes, and with his wonderful story, and 
she liked her work-box very much. 

‘Tt seems like a fairy tale, doesn’t it, Carl?” said 
she. 


after Christmas! But then he forgot us when Christ- 
mada was here.” 

His mother had doubts about its being the chim- 

ney fairy, Santa Clans. She thought it was only 
ae good, benevolent man who saw the longing in 
the poor little boy’s face and was touched by it, but 
she did not express them to Carl, to whom the gifts 
would have lost half their value if he had enter- 
tained the slightest suspicion that they did not come 
from the real Santa Claus. 

And I cannot say whether it was the real Santa 
Claus‘ or no, but I say, God bless him! whoever he 
may be, . 

BHumors of the Day. 

JOSH BILLINGS ON THB ROOSTER. 

There is not upon the whole horizon of live natur 
a more pleasing and strengthening studdy than the 
rooster. This remarkable package ov fethurs has bin 
far ages phood for the philosophik as well as the sim- 
ply curious mind. They belong tew the feathered 
sect denominated poletry, and are the husban¢s of 
menny wives. In Utah it is konsidered a disgrace 
2 speek disrespekful of a rooster. Brigham Young’s 
coat of arms in a rooster, is fall blast, crowing till he 
almost bent over backward. 

The flesh of the rooster is very similar to the flesh 
of the hen; it is hard 2 distinguish the difference, 
espechily in your soup. Roosters are the pugilists 
among the domestik bards; tba war the belt, and 
having uo shoulder to strike from tha strike from 
the heel. 

Rooeters, according to profane history, if mi edu- 
kashun remembers me right, were formely a man, 
who cum suddenly upon one ov the heathen gods at 
a time when he want prepared 2 see company, and 
waz for that cffense rebilt over i::2 the first rooster, 
and was forever afterward destined 2 crow, as a kind 
of warning. This change from a man accounts for 
his fighting abilities and for his politeness 2 hens, 
There is nothing in man that a woman admires more 
than his reddyniss and ability 2 smash another feller, 
& it is jest so with a hen. When a rooster gits licked 
the hens oll march orph with the other rooster, if he 
arnt half so big or hansum. 

It is pluck that wins a hen or a woman. 

There is a great variety of pedigree amung the 
rooster race, but for stiddy biziness give me the old 
fash domique rooster, short-legged, and when they 
walk they alwus strut, and their buzzums stick out 
like an alderman’s abdominial cupboard. Their 
breed is hawk-colored,.and has a crooked tail on 
them arched like a sickle, and as full ov fethurs as a 
new duster. e 
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A DOMESTIC SONG. 

From rosy morn to dewy eve, who is it makes my 
soul to grieve, and after all doth take French leave? 
My Biddy. Whoroasts my meat into a coal,who breaks 
my picest china bowl, and says she ‘didn’t on her 
sowl?” My Biddy. Who polishes the kitchen floor, 
and in half an hour or more, has it precisely as- be- 
fore? My Biddy. My pocket handkerchiefs and hose, 
who confiscates, under the rose, and wears ‘by turns 
my nicest clothes? My Riddy. Whocomes and goes 
whene’er she chooses, injures whatever thing she 
uses, and now and then to work refuses? My 
Biddy. Who slams, and bangs, and breaks. and 
smashes, who tears, and rends, and knock, and 
dashes, who tips, and spills, and stops, and splashes? 
My Biddy. And shall I ever cease to be in bondage 
unto such as thee; my way isdark—I cannot see. For 
Biddy. Ionly know my misery; I only wish thee 
ever the sea; Ionly wish that I were free. From 
Biddy. 
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RUSTIC COURTSHIP. . 

I hitched my chair close up to her’n, shet my eyes 
and shudderin’ sed: 

“Sally, I’ve been a hankering after you for a long 
time—that’s so, I love you from the footof your sole 
to the head of your crown, and I don’t keer who nose 
it—Epluribus onions.” 

With that she fetched a screech, and after awhile 
she sez: 

“ Uriah!” 

“ Sally,” sez I. 

“* Yes,” sez she, hidin’ her face. 

“ Glory glory!’ sez I, kin jamp a ten-rail fence. 





But it wasn’t the last they heard from Santa Claus 
that year. The very next morning they found that 
he had been there in the night and left a great pack- 
age just outside the door; and what do you suppose | 
it contained? 

In the first place, there was the very drum which | 
Car] had longed for the night before, and attached 
to it was a slip of paper, upon which was written: 

‘To Carl, from Santa Claus, who remembers boys 
that are good to their mothers.” 

Then there was a nice warm shaw! for Carl's mo- 
ther, and, bettér still, an envelop containing money 
enough to pay their house rent for a whole year! All 
from that good, queer old Santa Claus! And the 
next day a great load of coal came to them very 
mysteriously, and of course they concluded that it 
must be Santa Claus who was to be thanked for that 
gift, also. Carl was the very happiest little boy in 
all the world, I verily believe. Everything was too 
nice to seem real, though he wondered if he didn’t 
fall asleep that night and wake up somebody elee. 

“How strange it was, mother,” he would say, 
“ that I should have found Santa Claus in the street, 














: ne His mother called him “ her little comfort,’’ 


had such luck. If it were a good boy I should be 


and that he should be bringing us presents so long ' best way to find ont is to ring it,” was the neat reply. 


Hooray—hooray !”’ 

| With that I sorter sloshed myself down by her and 
clinched. Talk about your night blooming serious! 

O, my!-- O, broom-straw with sorgum lasses on ’em! 

Er Sally’s father hadn’t hollered out—‘‘ It’s time for 

| decent fulks to be in bed,” I du believe I’d Btaid all 

nite. 





A SLIGHT DIFFEREXNCE.—“ This medicine,” said 
Dr. Squills, “ after having been taken for a few days 
will produce the change desired.” 

.“ What!” exclaimed the thunder-struck patient, 
* you don’t say so, doctor?” 

“ It’s a fact, sir,” said the doctor; ‘* the science of 
medicine has now reached—” 

‘¢ Well,” said the patient, interrupting him, “ it is 
wonderful! If you’d said postage stamps, doctor, l 
would not have said an¥thing; but the desired 
change, doctor, it seems impossible.”’ 





‘ I hope this hand is not counterfeit,” said a lover 
as he was toying with hissweetheart’s fingers. “‘ The 















































